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Giving  identification  the  finger 

Questions  surround  accuracy  of  digital  fingerprint  images 


By  Jeonifer  Nislow 

The  pattern  of  ridges  and  whorls  that  make  an 
individual’s  fingerprints  unique  can,  when  captured  as  a 
digital  image,  be  inadvertendy  altered  by  the  very  software 
police  use  to  enhance  details  that  may  have  been  lost 
during  the  digitizing  process,  according  to  experts. 

Most  law-enforcement  agencies  today  have  moved  on 
from  rolling  an  arrestee’s  inked  fingers  on  an  mdex  card  to 
what  is  called  a live  scan.  The  subject  places  his  or  her 
clean  hands  on  a computer  screen  and  an  optical  scanner 
captures  the  prints,  sendmg  them  instandy  to  state  and 
federal  databases  for  storage  and  companson.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  the  number  of  digitized  pnnts  sent  to  the 
FBI's  Integrated  Automated  Fingerprint  Identification 
System  (lAFlS)  database  in  Clarksburg,  WA'a.,  has  grown 
from  a handful  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total. 


But  the  technology  that  has  allowed  law  enforcement  to 
do  m seconds  what  had  previously  taken  days  or  even  weeks 
has  turned  out  to  be  both  a bli^smg  and  a cufse.  Experts 
caution  that  prints  which  have  ^een  digitized  and  enhanced 
ate  not  always  accurate.  l]be  quality,  too,  remains  unever^- 
they  say.  ''.r 

Digital  images  “give  ex^uniners  the  misleading  impression 
that  thejr’te  getting  a better  quality  image  to  examine,”  said 
Michael  Cherry,  an  imaging  spedakst  who  sits  on  the 
endwtiary  comnuttcc  of  die  Assoaanon  for  Informaaon 
and  Image  Management,  a busmess  technology  trade  group. 
‘These  images  actually  can  eliminate  fingerprint  characteris- 
tics that  might  exclude  a •uspect,”  he  told  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  2001,  an  FBI-sponsored  group  of  experts  was 
concerned  enough  that  it  recommended  police  agencies 


double  the  resoluQon  of  theu  equipment  from  500  pixels 
pec  inch  to  1 ,000.  Few  agenaes  have  made  the  switch, 
accocdmg  to  The  Tnbune. 

'The  quabty  of  the  detail. . .in  the  (lower  resoluaon] 
digital  image  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a lot  of  what 
fingerprint  compansons  rely  on,”  said  .Man  McRobciis, 
chairman  of  the  workmg  group  and  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Forensic  Idenafication 

And  that  has  led  to  another  disturbing  problem.  When 
poLce  technicians  enhance  digital  pnnts  with  software  such 
as  the  widely  popular  Adobe  Photoshop,  additions  and 
subtractions  from  the  image  are  made  which  can  change 
the  print’s  charactcnstics  without  the  program  creating  a 
log  of  those  modifications. 

“In  general,  how  people  like  to  look  at  it  is  you  can 
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doom  for  COPS  funding 


Budget  bombshell: 

FY  2006  could  spell 


Statements  by  the  White  House  desenb- 
ing  the  Justice  Department’s  COPS  program 
as  “nonperformmg”  and  unable  to  “effec- 
tively demonstrate”  an  impact  on  reduemg 
enme  added  msult  to  injur)'  in  February, 
when  state  and  local  law-enforcement  leaders 
learned  that  the  proposed  F\'2006  budget 
makes  deep  and  possibly  fatal  cuts  to  the 
Office  of  Commumty  Onented  Policmg 
Services  and  its  grants. 

In  his  $2.57-tnllion  budget,  President 
Bush  proposes  cuttmg  fundmg  for  the  COPS 
office  from  the  $499  million  it  received  this 
year  to  $22  million  in  2006.  Another  $635 
million  cut  in  federal  grants  would  elimmate 
the  program’s  Commumty  Onented  Policing 
Services  Grants  and  the  Byrne  Jusace 
Assistance  Grants.  Overall,  the  Justice 
Department  stands  to  lose  mne  programs 
worth  $1.5  billion. 


The  Clinton-era  COPS  imoative,  said  the 
admimstradon,  had  “not  demonstrated”  its 
effectiveness  in  reducing  crime. 

"I  think  It’s  really  going  to  be  felt  at  the 
local  level,”  cnminologisi  David  Kennedy  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  told  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  “I  think  most  states 
and  junsdicuons  will  have  a hard  time 
making  up  for  the  lost  money.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  fundmg 
for  the  FBI  would  be  mcreased  by  1 1 
percent,  brmgmg  the  agency’s  budget  up  to 
$5.6  billion.  The  money  will  be  used  to  help 
the  FBI  conduct  countertcrrori«n  mvesOga- 
oons,  hire  an  additional  500  intelligence 
analysts  and  provide  $75  million  for  the 
Terrorist  Screening  Center,  a project  that 
seeks  to  consolidate  government  watch  lists, 
according  to  a report  by  The  New  York 
Times.  The  money  would  also  allow  the 


bureau  to  double  the  size  of  its  Hostage 
Rescue  Team, 

.\nothcr  $24  billion  would  go  toward 
state  and  local  countericrrocism  traming  and 
firearms  enforcement  programs. 

The  proposed  budget  includes  a 7.1 
percent  hike  for  the  Department  of  Home- 
land Sccurit)',  mcreasmg  its  fundmg  by  $4.1 
billion.  The  Border  Patrol  would  get  $37 
million  more  to  hire  210  new  agents. 

“What  our  effort  here  is  to  try  and  do  is 
to  take  the  resources  that  arc  m a v-ariet)’  of 
these  grants  and  redirect  them  mto  programs 
that  are  more  essential  prionties  m the  post- 
9/1 1 era  . m areas  like  counterterrorism,” 
said  a White  House  budget  spokesman, 

Chad  Kolton. 

The  budget  proposal  provides  no  money 
next  year  for  the  COPS  office’s 
Interoperable  CommimicaQons  Technology 


Grants,  Law  Enforcement  Tcchnolog)’ 

Grants,  and  other  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  assistance  miOatives.  'Ihc 
National  Drug  Intelligence  Center,  which 
received  $39  million  in  2005,  would  only  get 
$17  million  next  year. 

“These  programs  have  been  the  mecha- 
nism that  allows  law  enforcement  to  build  a 
solid  foundation,”  said  Gene  Vocgllin, 
legislative  counsel  for  the  Internationa! 
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No  sanctuary 
from  spree 
of  shootings 

In  the  span  of  just  a few  weeks,  m 
locations  as  ostensibly  safe  as  a church,  a 
high  school,  a courtroom  and  the  home  of  a 
federal  judge,  four  gimmen  shot  and  killed 
more  than  20  people  m separate  mcidents 
from  late  Februar)'  to  nud-March. 

.'\mong  the  victims  were  a judge  and 
several  law  enforcement  officers. 

In  Brookfield,  Wis.,  a member  of  the 
Uvmg  Church  of  God  walked  mto  a service 
held  at  a local  hotel  on  March  12  and  opened 
fire  on  the  congregation.  Terry  Ratzmann,  a 
44-ycar-old  computer  programmer,  got  off 
22  rounds  with  bs  9mm.  handgun  He  killed 
seven  people  mcludmg  the  church  s minister, 
Randy  Gregory.  51.  Gregory’s  16-year-old 
son.  James,  and  five  worshippers.  Four  other 
people  were  wounded.  When  it  was  over, 
Ratzmaim  committed  suicide. 

Police  have  dismissed  the  loss  of 
Ratzmann’s  job  as  a motive  and  are  focusmg 
on  rcUgion  as  the  cause  of  the  rampage 
“We  bebeve  that  the  monvc  has  somc- 
thmg  to  do  with  the  church  and  church 
services  more  so  than  any  other  possible 
motive,”  Capt  Phil  Hotter  of  the  Brookfield 
PoUce  Department  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “We’re  lookmg  at  the  church  lotabt)-. 
whether  it’s  members  of  the  church. 
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A touch  of  evil 

Profs  index  plumbs  the  depths  of  depravity 


For  centuries,  the  nature  of  evil  has 
been  a subject  for  discourse  and  debate, 
among  theologians  and  philosophers.  The 
net  result,  in  the  estimadon  of  a psychia- 
trist at  Columbia  University  in  New  York, 
has  been  a discussion  that  “talks  about  it 
in  abstract  and  not  very’  useful  ways  — 
and  often  in  very  confusing  and  inappro- 
pnate  ways.” 

Now,  says  Dr.  Michael  H.  Slone,  “the 
ball  is  our  hands  to  say  something  useful” 
about  evil,  a term  that  he  believes  properly 
descabes  the  type  of  savagery  committed 
by  the  Ted  Bundys  and  the  John  Wayne 
Gacys  of  the  world. 

Stone,  a personality  expert  at 
Columbia’s  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
a teacher  and  consultant  at  Creedmoor 
Psychiatric  Center  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  has 
devised  a 22-category  hierarchy  of  evil 


based  on  the  crimes  of  more  than  500 
subjects.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
those  who  have  killed  in  self-defense  and  do 
not  show  any  signs  of  psychopathy,  an 
extreme  mental  disorder  characterized  by 
and-social  behavior  and  egocentrism. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  psycho- 
paths whose  primary  modvc  is  torture,  such 
as  the  Hillside  Stranglers,  Kemieth  Bianchi 
and  Angelo  Buono,  as  well  as  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  and  Gacy. 

"Evil  is  obviously  not  a diagnosis  and  it’s 
not  going  to  become  a diagnosis,  but  it’s  a 
word  that  has  relevance  to  certain  lands  of 
behavior  and  acts  and  people,”  Stone  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “There  are  people 
udio  do  a once-in-a-bfedme  thing  under 
terrible  pressure,  do  one  dramadc  act  that 
other  people  wince  at  and  call  evil.” 

Andrea  Yates,  the  Texas  woman  who 


drowned  five  of  her  children  in  a bathtub, 
was  psychodc  but  obviously  nor  an  evil 
person.  Stone  said.  Yates  came  from  a 
family  who  suffered  from  serious  depres- 
sion and  so  was  predisjE'sed  to  the 
affliction.  Forced  to  cate  for  five  children 
under  extreme  circumstances,  she  “lost  it,” 
said  Stone. 

He  said  Yates  presents  a far  diftcfent 
case  from  that  of  John  and  Lmda  Dollar 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  a commercial  real-estate 
appraiser  and  his  wife  who  are  due  to 
stand  >»al  in  Citrus  County  for  torturmg 
five  of  their  seven  foster  children. 
According  to  officials,  the  couple  locked 
the  children  together  in  a closet  at  night, 
withheld  food,  used  a stun  gun  on  them, 
beat  theu  feet  with  hammers,  and  pulled 
theu  toenails  out  with  pbers. 
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Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  — An  off-dury  state 
trooper,  Victor  Diaz,  led  Cromwell  police  on 
a chase  March  6 that  reached  speeds  of  over 
100  mph.  Police  said  Diaz  fled  when  an 
officer  tned  to  pull  him  over  for  making  an 
illegal  left  turn  Diaz  was  combative  when 
officers  caught  up  to  him  and  three  ofbeers 
had  to  subdue  him  and  put  him  in  handcuffs 
His  dnver’s  license  can  be  suspended  for  up 
to  six  months  pending  a hcanng  for  refusing 
to  take  a Breathalyzer  test. 

Hartford  Pobce  Chief  Patrick  J Harnett 
presented  the  city’s  new  community  pobcing 
pbn  at  a recent  business  breakfast  with  the 
MetroHartford  Albancc,  a regional  chamber 
of  commerce.  Harnett  explained  that  the 
plan  separates  the  aty  into  geographical 
zones,  with  captains  and  beutenants  getting 
more  closely  involved  with  looking  at  crimes 
in  specific  neighborhoods  in  order  to  spot 
patterns.  Harnett  told  the  group  that  crime 
has  dipped  overall  in  his  eight  months  as 
pobce  chief  despite  a February  surge  in 
violence. 

A decorated  East  Hartford  pobce  officer, 
Thomas  V.  Castagna,  was  fired  m March  for 
a long  history  of  vioUting  department 
regulations.  Castagru  had  received  two 
distinguished  service  honors,  a mentonous 
award  and  a letter  of  commendation  during 
his  seven  years  v.ith  the  force.  Chief  Mark  D. 
Sirois  said,  however,  that  Castagna ‘s  behavior 
was  a “classic  progressive  discipbnc  situa- 
tion,” which  tarnished  “the  good  work  of 
the  department.”  Castagna.  who  has  been 
disciplined  15  times  since  October  2000  for 
a vanety  of  infractions,  has  filed  a uruon 
gnevance  over  his  dismissal. 

MAINE  — The  Maine  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  ruled  unanimously  in  March  that 
murucipabties  must  pay  for  regional  dispatch 
even  if  they  don’t  use  the  services. 

Penobscot  Count)'  was  sued  last  year  by  the 
aty  of  Bangor,  which  along  with  Lincoln  are 
the  only  two  municipabties  that  don't 
parucipate  in  the  regional  system.  A Bangor 
officul  said  that  the  city  would  probably  now 
have  to  take  another  look  at  using  the 
county’s  system 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Boston  pobce  Sgt. 
Joseph  A.  LeMoure,  44.  and  Officer  Joseph 
F Pobto,  31 , were  sentenced  to  federal 
prison  terms  of  four  and  three  years, 
respccQvcly,  for  obstrucoun  of  justice, 
witness  tampenng  and  perjury  LeMoure  was 
charged  m connection  v.ith  his  alleged 
beating  of  a teenager  in  2000,  while  Pobto 
persuaded  three  fnends  to  falsely  claim  they 
had  witnessed  the  incident  and  that  no 
assault  took  pbce.  The  witnesses  recanted 
when  the  teen  filed  a bwsuit  and  the  FBI 
bunched  an  investigation 

Yarmouth  pobce  responded  to  a franuc  91 1 
call  saying  that  two  men  with  knives  had 
barged  into  a home  and  threatened  the 
residents  W'hen  poUce  arnved,  the  assailants 
had  left,  but  officers  found  what  they  had 
missed  — about  eight  pounds  of  home- 
grown manjuana,  growing  equipment,  and 
$3 ,“25  in  cash  'Fhree  men  who  bved  at  the 
house  were  arrested  and  charged  with 


culuvanon  and  possession  of  manjuana. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Twenty-nine  of 
Camden’s  50  most  wanted  fuginves  have 
been  arrested  in  the  two  months  since  a new 
task  force  of  federal  marshals,  state  and  local 
pobce,  started  an  intense  pursuit  of  fiigmves. 
The  aty  will  soon  be  getting  more  help  when 
a V'lolent  Crimes  Impact  Team  led  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and 
Explosives,  IS  set  up  to  focus  on  gun  crimes. 

NEW  YORK  — Suffolk  County  Pobce 
Commissioner  Richard  Dormer  has  agreed 
to  end  a consulting  agreement  with  his 
former  employer.  Sports  Plus  m Lake  Grove 
Dormer  confirmed  that  he  had  a month-to- 
month  agreement  with  the  company  but 
deebned  to  say  how  much  he  was  paid. 

Five  New  York  City  pobce  officers  were 
charged  in  March  with  accepting  counterfat 
designer  goods  in  exchange  for  information 
and  other  pobce  favors.  The  officers 
allegedly  gave  one  street  peddler  confidential 
informaDon  about  pending  search  warrants, 
chased  away  competitors  from  a favored 
selling  spot,  upped  off  a peddler  about  a 
seizure  of  counterfeit  goods,  and  issued  a 
desk  appearance  Ucket  to  a peddler's 
associate  rather  than  arrest  him  on  charges 
of  attempted  assault.  The  officers  were  aU 
assigned  to  the  I3th  Precinct  in  Manhattan. 

Reginald  Goussc,  who  is  charged  with 
impersonating  a pobce  officer  and  killing  a 
Long  Isbnd  man,  was  in  this  country 
because  he  had  been  shielded  from  deporta- 
tion by  Queens  prosecutors,  who  helped  him 
withdraw  a guilty  plea  to  a robbery  in 
exchange  for  his  acting  as  a jailhouse 
informer  The  Queens  Distnct  Attorney  said 
that  they  went  through  a lot  of  trouble  to 
keep  Goussc  in  the  counuy  because  he  was 
going  to  provide  testimony  that  eventually 
did  help  convict  the  killers  of  an  off-duty 
pobce  officer  and  the  owner  of  a check- 
cashing store-  Goussc,  a Hainan  ciazcn.  has 
a long  history  of  pobce  impersonation, 
armed  robbery  and  kidnapping. 


ARKANSAS  — Murphy  Smith’s  name 
appeared  on  the  witness  bst  for  Albert  K. 
Smith’s  capital  murder  trial  because  subpoe- 
nas went  out  to  anyone  who  had  contact  by 
mail  or  visited  the  defendant.  However, 
when  he  arnved  at  the  courthouse  m the 
company  of  the  defendant’s  brother, 
Murphy,  a 5-year-old  Shih  Tzu  to  whom 
Albert  had  wntten  from  pnson,  was  denied 
courthouse  access  by  a deputy.  Prosecutor 
Robin  Green  said  that  the  dog  would  have 
made  a coopera  nve  witness,  but  a telephone 
call  would  have  sufficed. 

Bryant  Pobce  Chief  Frank  Gonzales  recently 
sent  letters  to  5,000  residents  instructing 
them  to  cover  up  the  vehicle  identification 
numbers  — typically,  found  on  the  dash- 
boards of  their  vehicles  — in  order  to 
prevent  theft  If  they  comply,  however,  they 
might  be  breaking  a state  law  that  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  conceal  the  VINs.  Car 
thieves  have  been  getting  dupbeate  keys 
made  for  vehicles  by  simply  looking  through 


the  windshields  to  get  the  numbers  and  then 
impersonating  the  vehicles'  owners. 

FLORIDA  — Michele  Miuccio  was 
promoted  in  February  to  assistant  chief  at 
the  Boca  Raton  Pobce  Department,  makmg 
her  the  first  female  ever  to  achieve  that  rank 
with  the  agency.  Miuccio,  who  started  with 
the  department  in  1989  and  worked  her  way 
through  the  ranks,  replaced  Bob  Daniels, 
who  reared  and  is  now  deputy  chief  at 
Flonda  Atlantic  Uruversity. 

Leaders  of  the  ann-enme  group  NLAD 
DADS  were  invited  to  the  office  of  Delray 
Beach  Pobce  Chief  Larry  Schroeder  less  than 
24  hours  after  the  shooting  death  of  a black 
man  by  a rookie  pobce  officer.  Jerrod  Miller 
was  shot  Feb.  26  as  he  fled  in  a car  across 
school  grounds.  Although  Schroeder  could 
not  provide  much  informaaon  at  that  point, 
those  he  met  with  said  the  chief  is  being 
sobcitous  toward  a community  that  is  now 
concerned  over  the  second  fatal  shooting  of 
a black  resident  in  under  six  months 

LOUISIANA  — State  Trooper  Daruel 
Garcia  was  arrested  in  February  on  several 
charges  in  vanous  inadcnts.  Garcia  allegedly 
pointed  a gun  at  a female  acquaintance  in 
one  inadent  and,  in  another,  went  to  the 
home  of  a motonst  he  had  had  an  encounter 
with,  and  brandished  his  weapon  there.  He  is 
also  charged  with  unauthorized  distnbuaon 
of  criminal  history  records  for  giving  a 
pruitout  of  someone’s  criminal  record  to  a 
female  friend. 

New  Orleans  pobce  officials  have  begun 
recruiting  from  the  ranks  for  the  special 
operations  division,  after  the  urut  was 
increased  from  27  to  40  officers  The 
division  IS  on  the  offensive  against  violent 
cnmmals,  using  DVtl  checkpoints,  beefed-up 
tacacal  squads  and  increased  street  stops  in 
the  city’s  worst  streets  in  four  pobce  districts. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — High  Point 

pobce  and  fire  officuls  are  eagerly  awaiting  a 
new  $7,5-milbon  radio  system.  Pobce  Chief 
Jim  Fealy  said  that  with  the  current  system, 
which  was  constructed  m the  early  1980’s, 
officers  often  run  into  dead  zones  that  which 
could  jeopardize  pubbe  safety.  The  new 
system  is  expected  to  be  activated  in  July. 

Former  Pinebluff  pobce  chief  BnanJ. 
Wagoner,  30,  was  killed  March  3 in  Iraq 
while  workmg  as  a pnvate  security  contrac- 
tor He  and  another  contract  employee  were 
killed  by  roadside  bomb  while  guarding  the 
workers  of  a company  the  Army  hired  to 
collect  and  destroy  captured  munitions. 

The  sister  of  Mark  Alan  Gunter,  who  was 
shot  Feb.  16  by  Durham  pobce  Cpl.  Enc 
Weaver,  told  pobce  that  her  brother  was 
trying  to  commit  “suicide  by  cop.”  Gunter 
was  in  his  driveway  with  a gun  in  each  of  his 
hands  when  pobce  responded  to  a call  that  a 
man  was  trying  to  harm  himself.  He  refused 
to  drop  the  weapons  and  approached 
Weaver,  who  opened  fire  Gunter,  who  is 
expected  to  survive  the  shooting,  has  been  in 
and  out  of  hospitals  for  mental  problems 
about  20  times  m the  past  18  years. 

TENNESSEE  — A citywidc  telephone 
survey  in  Chattanooga  has  found  that  more 
than  half  of  the  city’s  residents  think  the 
pobce  department  is  doing  a good  or 
excellent  job.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  whites 
said  the  department’s  performance  is  good 


or  excellent  — with  roughly  the  same 
percentage  of  blacks  raang  the  performance 
as  fair  or  poor. 

VIRGINIA  — Norfolk  pobce  officers 
recently  watched  the  demoboon  of  the 
Anchorage  Motor  Inn,  a motel  in  the  Ocean 
N’lew  neighborhood  along  Chesapeake  Bay 
that  was  said  to  have  become  a “cesspool” 
of  drugs  and  prostitution.  Before  the  motel 
was  closed  down  last  October,  pobce  were 
called  there  more  than  100  times  in  less  than 
a year  and  made  dozens  of  arrests. 


ILLINOIS  — The  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentaoves  is  considering  a bill  that  would 
require  anyone  arrested  for  a felony  to 
submit  a tissue  samples  for  inclusion  in  the 
state’s  DNA  database  Currendy,  orJy 
convicted  felons  are  included  in  the  database. 

INDIANA  — A woman  says  she  plans  to 
file  suit  against  the  city  of  Portage  because 
pobce  shocked  her  son  1 6 times  with  a stun 
gun,  causing  him  to  temporarily  lose  his 
memory.  Pobce  responded  to  a call  that  Jim 
Wring,  18,  was  choking.  When  they  arnved 
on  the  scene,  pobce  said.  Wring  was  actmg 
strangely  and  took  an  “aggressive  stance.” 
They  then  shot  him  with  a stun  gun. 

Hospital  toxicology  tests  bter  showed  that 
Wring  had  been  acting  strangely  because  of 
an  episode  of  hypoxic  encephalopathy 
caused  by  choking. 

MICHIGAN  — US.  Dismct  Judge 
Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff  ruled  Match  3 that 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  misconduct 
and  mistakes  by  Cbnton  Township  pobce 
were  instrumental  in  the  convicnon  of  a 
man  who  served  nine  years  in  pnson  for  rape 
before  bemg  exonerated  by  DNA  evidence. 
Zakoff ’s  ruling  came  on  a motion  by  the 
township  and  its  pobce  department  to 
dismiss  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  exonerated 
man,  Ken  Wyniemko,  53.  The  judge  said  that 
a detective  boned  evidence  and  pobce  failed 
to  disclose  that  a witness  may  have  bed. 

OHIO  — Some  drunken-drivmg  offenders 
are  getting  around  the  state’s  new  law  that 
requires  them  to  use  bnght  yellow  bcense 
plates  by  pleading  to  different  charges  or 
having  their  court  hearings  delayed. 

The  officers  in  Columbus  pobce  Precinct  5 
are  back  m theu  office  building  after  a 
temporary  move  to  traders  because  of 
concern  about  mold.  Although  one  officer 
developed  a rash  on  his  face,  sparkmg  some 
concern,  tests  showed  that  mold  levels  were 
not  dangerous.  The  building  was  ventilated 
and  leaky  ceding  tdcs  were  removed. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Pobce  and 
firefighters  in  South  Charleston  recendy 
packed  the  City  Couned  chambers  in  a silent 
protest  against  a possible  reducaon  in  their 
sick  leave  benefits.  In  the  past,  pobce  used  to 
earn  extra  sick  leave  when  they  worked  a 12- 
hour  shifi  or  longer;  under  a proposed  new 
ordinance,  they  will  earn  one  eight-hour  day 
of  sick  leave  for  each  month  of  work. 

In  May,  US.  Customs  and  Border  Protection 
officers  will  be  getting  a new  training  center 
near  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  complex,  which  will 
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serve  an  estimated  12,000  trainees  each  year. 
wiU  include  a firing  range  and  armory  as  well 
as  an  academic  and  administration  building. 

WISCONSIN  — A German  couple  leaving 
their  Itzehoe  home  on  vacation  set  up  a 
loudspeaker  with  the  sound  of  a crowing 
rooster  to  be  blasted  at  the  neighbors  every 
morning  between  2 and  4 a.m.  After 
receiving  complaints,  pobce  obtained  a 
warrant  and  conftscated  the  gear,  charging 
the  couple  with  bodily  harm  and  disturbing 
the  peace. 

Dane  County  used  its  reverse  911  system  for 
the  first  time  on  March  2 when  it  alerted 
hundreds  of  residents  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a garage  burglar.  The  system  was 
purchased  with  a federal  Homeland  Security 
grant  and  although  it  was  billed  to  be  used  in 
dangerous  law  enforcement  situations,  the 
department  is  also  planrung  to  use  the 
system  for  more  precauuonary  acdvides  and 
community  policing 


IOWA  — In  response  to  an  mcident  two 
years  ago  in  which  a stun  gun  was  used  on  an 
intoxicated  man,  Des  Moines  Police  Chief 
William  McCarthy  said  that  the  department 
will  review  its  pobey  on  the  weapon’s  use. 
McCarthy  added  that  the  stun  gun  probably 
should  not  have  been  used  in  that  case. 

Anthony  HoUen,  who  was  already  in  ]ail  for 
sexually  assaulting  a minor,  has  had  56  years 
added  to  his  sentence  for  a 2002  sexual 
assault,  after  DNA  from  a cigarette  found  at 
the  crime  scene  matched  Hollen’s.  The  case 
marked  the  first  time  that  Cedar  Rapids 
pobce  had  used  the  state’s  DNA  database  to 
close  an  unsolved  come.  Although  state  law 
allows  the  collection  of  DNA  samples  from 
all  convicted  felons,  a crime  lab  supervisor 
said  inadequate  fundmg  has  caused  the 
system  to  operate  at  a fraction  of  its 
potcnoal. 

MINNESOTA  — Roseville  Pobce  Officer 
Won  Chau  recendy  used  his  Taser  on  a 15- 
ycar-old  who  returned  to  school  after  bemg 
suspended  and  refused  to  leave,  then  became 
unruly  when  Chau  tned  to  remove  her  She 
was  arrested  and  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
stcmmmg  from  her  removal  from  the  school. 
A spokesperson  for  the  school  district  said 
that  there  was  btde  reaction  from  parents, 
teachers  or  students. 

MISSOURI  — Former  St.  Louis  County 
pobce  officer  Thomas  Zeigler  has  been  fined 
$5,000  and  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail 
after  being  convicted  of  assault  and  possess- 
ing cocaine  and  manjuana.  Zeigler  was 
charged  with  shooting  his  lover,  fellow 
officer  Patricia  March,  in  March  2003  after 
she  threatened  to  end  their  relationship. 
Zeigler  testified  that  March  shot  herself. 

Former  Webster  County  reserve  deputy 
Terry  Voss  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year 
of  unsupetvised  probation  after  entering  an 
Alford  plea  on  four  counts  of  falsely 
impersonating  an  officer  and  three  counts  of 
false  impnsorunent.  Witnesses  said  that  Voss 
made  traffic  stops  in  unmarked  vehicles. 
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Voss  had  reportedly  told  the  sheriff  that  he 
was  bcensed  as  a peace  officer  but  that  the 
records  of  his  previous  training  were  burned 
in  a fire  An  Alford  plea  is  used  when  a 
defendant  docs  not  admit  to  wrongdoing  but 
the  prosecutors  have  enough  evidence  to 
secure  a conviction, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Twenty-five  of 
Aberdeen’s  30  pobce  union  members 
recendy  voted  no  confidence  in  Chief  Don 
Lanpher  Jr.’s  leadership  of  the  department.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  local  Fraternal  Order 
of  Pobce  lodge  also  mentioned  the  city’s 
setdement  with  former  officer  Brent  Koens, 
who  was  fired  by  Lanpher  but  deebned  to 
accept  his  )ob  back  when  reinstated  by  the 
city  commission  Instead,  he  setded  for 
$8,000  m back  pay  and  what  the  union  called 
a large  amount  from  the  city's  insurance 
company.  Another  officer  is  currendy  in 
setdement  negotiations  with  the  aty. 


ARIZONA  — Following  a review,  the  Mesa 
Pobce  Department  is  considering  a more 
restnebve  pobey  to  govern  the  use  of  stun 
guns  The  current  pobey  allows  officers  to 
use  the  weapon  on  suspects  who  assume  a 
fighting  position  or  who  seem  about  to 
attack. 

An  internal  affairs  mvesdgation  has  con- 
cluded that  ex -Tucson  pobce  officer  Jacob 
Wycoff  used  his  badge  to  curry  sexual  favors 
from  women.  In  one  case,  Wycoff  began  a 
sexual  relationship  with  a 19-ycar-oId  woman 
)ust  hours  after  arresting  her  boyfriend  for 
domestic  violence.  In  another,  he  asked  a 
woman  on  a date  after  she  was  badly  uifured 
in  a traffic  accident.  Wycoff  resigned  from 
the  force  in  October. 

COLORADO  — Denver  pobce  officers 
Brett  WiUcockson  and  Matisa  Hubert,  who 
attested  a soon-to-be  judge  on  Jan.  7 for 
teftjsing  to  take  a blood-alcohol  test,  are 
offended  by  his  accusadons  of  racism. 
Vincent  White  claims  that  he  was  pulled  over 
because  he  is  black,  but  the  officers  say  they 
smelled  alcohol  on  his  breath  and  noticed 
that  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  before  asking 
him  to  submit  to  the  test.  The  officers  say 
that  White,  who  was  sworn  in  as  an  Arapa- 
hoe County  district  Judge  on  Feb.  18,  was 
asked  to  submit  to  a sobnety  test  after  being 
pulled  over  for  domg  60  in  a 35  mph  zone 

NEW  MEXICO  — Highlands  University 
pobce  officer  Michelle  Espmoza  is  suing  the 
aty  of  Las  Vegas,  N.M.,  and  two  city  pobce 
officers  for  emotional  distress,  alleging  that 
the  officers  arrested  her  for  dnving  with  a 
suspended  bcense  when  it  had  been  rein- 
stated. In  the  suit,  Espmoza  said  she  told  the 
officers  her  bcense  had  been  remstated  but 
when  she  presented  her  vabd  ID,  the  officers 
cuffed  her  and  put  her  m the  back  of  theu 
cruiser.  They  let  her  go  when  dispatchers 
confirmed  that  her  bcense  was  vabd. 

Hobbs  Pobce  Chief  Kenneth  Bohn  has 
asked  the  FBI  to  conduct  a prcbminary 
mvesQgaQon  mto  a fatal  pobce  shootmg  of  a 
Mexican  imnugrant  on  Jan.  19.  Officer  Reid 


Gunter  spotted  Francisco  Barva  ndmg  a 
mmi-motorcycle  an  hour  after  he  had  been 
warned  that  the  bike  was  not  street  legal. 
Barva  fled  and  Gunter  tackled  him.  Gunter 
said  that  he  was  stanng  down  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  when  he  drew  his  own  weapon  and  shot 
Barva.  Several  witnesses,  all  of  them  Barva ’s 
friends,  dispute  the  officer’s  story  about 
Barva  pomtmg  a gun, 

Taos  County  shenff ’s  deputy  Lon  Garcia 
says  that  a decal  dcpictmg  a bullet  hole  on 
her  patrol  car’s  front  panel  is  an  attempt  to 
mock  her  because  her  patrol  car  was  fired  on 
m December  after  she  filed  a sexual  harass- 
ment charge  agamst  a fcUow  officer  Garcia’s 
complamt  charges  that  another  officer,  the 
shenff’s  brother,  made  unwanted  advances  at 
her  while  they  were  out  on  surveillance.  The 
shooting  of  her  vehicle  is  under  mvestiganon 
by  the  state  pobce. 

TEXAS  — Five  pobce  officers  and  four 
dispatchers  m Austm  have  been  suspended 
after  “inappropriate”  computer  messages 
were  sent  back  and  forth  during  and  after  a 
fire  at  an  Austin  rughtclub.  Messages  saying 
“burn  baby,  burn”  and  aUuding  to  the  song 
“Disco  Inferno”  were  sent  back  and  forth 
about  the  club.  Pobce  answered  129  calls  to 
the  club  last  year  on  reports  of  stabbmgs, 
gunshots  and  pubbe  mtoxicaaon. 

Texans  who  dnnk  and  drive  and  then  refuse 
to  submit  to  a blood-alcohol  test  arc  gettmg 
off  easier  than  those  who  agree  to  the  test, 
according  to  The  Austin  Amencan-States- 
man.  Of  the  43  percent  that  refused  the  test, 
many  received  a six-month  bcense  suspen- 
sion, instead  of  a misdemeanor  drunken- 
dnvmg  conviction.  Law  enforcement  groups 
arc  callmg  for  legislation  that  would 
cnmmabze  the  refusal  to  take  such  a test. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles  Pobce 
Department  is  mvesogating  an  incident  m 
which  a county  shenff’s  deputy  as  weU  as  a 
suspect  who  was  threatening  him  were  both 
wounded  by  L\PD  officers.  Deputy  David 
Long  requested  backup  after  confronong  a 
man  who  was  behavmg  strangely.  When 
officers  atnved,  the  man  was  holdmg  several 
ob|ects  and  threw  one  at  an  officer  A 
second  officer  fired  a stun  gun  and  the  man, 
who  was  holdmg  a metal  object,  charged  at 
him.  Two  other  officers  fired  their  service 
weapons,  woundmg  the  suspect  and  the 
deputy.  Long’s  body  armor  protected  him 
form  senous  injury. 

The  V'lsaba  Pobce  Department  is  jommg 
with  nearly  20  other  agencies  m the  central 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  a parmership  with 
Lojack,  the  manufacturer  of  a wireless 
irackmg  system  for  locatmg  stolen  vehicles. 
Lojack  will  install  trackmg  units  m six  Visaba 
patrol  cars  at  no  charge. 

Despite  the  fatal  pobce  shootmg  of  a 13- 
ycat-old  black  youth  in  February,  Los 
Angeles  Pobce  Chief  Wilbam  Bratton  is  still 
gettmg  a high  approval  ratmg  from  residents. 
A recent  telephone  survey  found  that  63 


percent  approved  of  Bratton’s  leadership. 
BUck  voters  remained  spbt  about  his  job 
pcrformance- 

Top  law  enforcement  officuls  from  at  least 
eight  counties  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
Central  VaUey  Rural  Cnmc  Prevention 
Program.  Among  other  functions,  the 
program  helps  stop  rural  property  crimes 
bke  thefts  of  machinery,  chemicals,  animals 
and  fuel.  The  program  will  end  on  July  I 
unless  extended  by  law 

The  Los  Angeles  Pobce  Commission  has 
cleared  detectives  Anthony  Avila,  Robert 
Kraus  and  Chnstopher  Brazzill  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  the  2003  fatal  shooung  of 
two  robbery  suspects.  After  the  shooting,  the 
detectives  told  mvesagalon  that  the  men  and 
one  other  suspect  were  armed,  No  handguns 
were  found  at  the  scene,  although  one  was 
found  m a getaway  car  that  was  used  in  the 
robbery  of  beauty  salon. 

Legislative  and  law  enforcement  officials  met 
m Fresno  March  3 to  protest  President 
Bush’s  proposal  to  end  a program  that 
partially  reimburses  counties  and  states  for 
jailing  illegal  abens.  State  Senator  Glona 
Romero  of  Los  Angeles  said  that  the  federal 
government  currently  pays  only  about  1 1 
percent  of  the  state’s  total  cost  for  mcarccr- 
atmg  foreign  naoonals. 

NEVADA  — Faced  with  heavy  attntion 
rates  among  Highway  Patrol  troopers  and 
parole  and  probation  officers,  Nevada  Pubbe 
Safety  Director  George  Togbam  has 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  approve  a 
department  restructuring  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  personnel  to  transfer  among 
divisions  and  throughout  the  state,  thereby 
improving  retention  rates. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pobce  Department  recently 
turned  the  tables  on  its  counterparts  with  the 
Metropobtan  Pobce  Department  in  Las 
V'egas  by  sending  a team  of  recruiters  to  Las 
Vegas  to  seek  candidates.  LAPD  recruiters 
tout  starting  salancs  that  range  between 
$49,152  and  $53,1 19  Clark  County  Shenff 
Bib  Young  said  he  does  not  bebeve  the 
L.\PD’s  campaign  wiU  hurt  his  agency, 
pointing  out  that  many  recruits  prefer 
Nevada  to  the  overpneed,  overcrowded  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

WASHINGTON  — In  a move  aimed  at 
saving  money,  the  King  County  Prosecutor’s 
Office  wib  turn  over  cases  involving  drug 
paraphernalia  residue  to  city  prosecutors 
Such  cases  were  typicaby  handled  by  county 
prosecutors  who  would  go  through  a lot  of 
trouble  to  work  the  cases  up,  and  then  the 
defendants  would  almost  always  plead  out  to 
anempted  possession,  a gross  misdemeanor 
Seattle  City  Attorney  Tom  Carr  said  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  additional  14  or  15  cases  a 
month  to  pose  a big  problem  for  his  office 

Accordmg  to  a yearlong  administraove 
invcstigaQon,  Tacoma  Assistant  Pobce  Chief 
Catherine  Woodard  broke  aty  rules  by  doing 
nothing  despite  her  knowledge  of  sexual 
harassment  charges,  death  threats  and 
domesQc  violence  involving  Pobce  Chief 
David  Brame.  The  findings  will  be  used  in 
the  lawsuits  resulting  from  Brame ’s  2003 
fatal  shootings  of  his  estranged  wife  and 
himself.  The  inquiry  also  concluded  that  in 
the  wake  of  the  shootings  Woodard  removed 
documents  from  hers  and  Brame ’s  offices, 
possibly  shredebng  them. 
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For  the  NYPD,  only  the  best  will  do: 


Behind  the  scenes,  analysts  lead  the  way 


They  speak  at  least  6ve  languages  among 
them,  have  taught  at  Ivy  League  schools,  and 
h^ld  a N'ancty  of  advanced  degrees.  But 
instead  of  working  in  the  fat  more  lucranvc 
pnvate  sector,  these  highly-trained  civilians 
are  key  players  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  counterterronsm  efforts. 

The  NYPD’s  counterterronsm  analyst 
program,  conceived  late  in  2001  by  Police 
Commissioner  Raymond  \JC'.  Kelly,  is 
considered  the  hist  of  its  kind  in  the  naaon. 
Terronsm  experts  say  that  the  analysts  hired 
by  the  NYPD  are  as  skilled  as  any  in  the 
federal  government 

The  analysts’  task  is  to  help  the  depart- 
ment sort  through  a flood  of  mformauon 
that  comes  in  everyday  from  confidential 
informants,  interrogations  and  surveillance 
operaDons.  The  department  also  has  1,000 
employees  who  work  only  tcrronsm-related 
issues,  and  liaison  officers  in  Bntatn,  France, 
Israel,  Canada  and  Singapore  who  file  daily 
reports  on  developments  overseas.  The 
N^TD's  telephone  ap  line  recaves  150  calls 
a day. 

“I  knew  m putting  these  things  together 
that  we  needed  professional  analysts  to 
synthesize  the  informanon  coming  in  from  a 
vanety  of  sources,”  Kelly  told  The  New 
York  Times.  “So  we  reached  out.” 

Among  the  first  to  be  hired  in  2003  was 
Laura  J.  Mcndclson,  the  only  analyst  so  far 
with  the  clearance  needed  to  sec  classified 
federal  documents.  Others  arc  expected  to 
receive  clearance  soon,  according  to  David 
Cohen,  the  NYPD’s  deputy  commissioner 
for  intelligence  Mendelson  speaks  fluent 
Arabic  and  has  worked  in  the  Middle  Hast 
and  North  Afnca 

The  unit  also  includes  Madeleine  Gruen 
who  received  a master's  degree  studying  with 
Rohan  Gunaratna,  considered  the  world’s 
foremost  expert  on  A1  Qaeda.  Another 


analyst  worked  for  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relanons,  and  another  speaks  Armeruan, 
Romanian,  German  and  Spanish  and  has  a 
background  m intelligence 

Five  of  the  analysts  work  in  the 
department’s  intelligence  division  in  quarters 
discreetly  sited  above  a Manhattan  shopping 
mall.  They  work  in  an  operaoonal  capacity 
alongside  Arabic  and  Farsi  linguists,  detcc- 
Qves  and  liaison  officers. 

The  NYPD  also  has  a counterterronsm 
base  in  Coney  Island.  The  three  analysts 
assigned  there  do  more  academic  work, 
focusing  on  radical  rcLgious  groups  in  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  There  is  also  a 
small  counterterronsm  Lbrary  that  is  soli 


only  available  to  those  in  the  division. 

“Our  mandate  is  to  contribute  to  the 
fight  on  the  firont  lines,”  Gruen  told  The 
Times.  “It’s  not  just  about  finding  out  the 
motives  and  ideology  of  the  guy  who  puts  a 
bomb  in  a garbage  can;  it's  about  finding  out 
what  kind  of  bomb  he  used.” 

After  the  deadly  tram  bombmg  in  Madnd 
last  year,  the  N\TD  sent  four  of  its  officers 
to  Spam,  arnvmg  there  before  the  FBI  team 
did-  Back  m New  York,  officers  were  already 
conduenng  drills  based  on  what  their 
colleagues  had  found  in  Madnd. 

Analysts  assessed  the  reports  from  Spam 
and  — like  all  their  reviews  of  major 
terronst  attacks  do  — ended  with  sections 


on  best  practices  and  lessons  learned. 

Michael  A.  Sheehan,  the  NYPD’s  deputy 
comnussionet  for  counterterconsm,  said  the 
department  is  planmng  to  hire  more  analysts 
and  develop  a career  ladder  for  them. 
Analysts  earn  from  $55,000  a year  to  $75,000 
— less  than  they  would  make  if  they  worked 
for  pnvate  securicy  companies,  as  some  have. 

"Fightmg  terronsm  is  largely  about 
mformaaon  and  the  N\TD  has  been  out 
front  in  makmg  sure  they  harness  that 
mformadon,”  said  Bruce  Hoffman,  an 
authonty  on  terronsm  and  the  director  of 
the  Rand  Corporation’s  Washington  office. 
‘The  civilian  analysts  have  been  essential  to 
that.” 


DHS  Ops  Center  focuses  on 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  the 


Connecting  the  dots  in  the  war  on 
terrorism  is  the  mission  of  staffers  at  a 
two-year-old  Homeland  Security  Opera- 
dons  Center  that  collects  and  analyzes  data 
received  from  local  police,  pnvate  mdi- 
viduals  and  federal  agents. 

The  HSOC  is  located  m a residentul 
naghborhood  five  miles  from  the  White 
House.  Information  gathered  by  its  staff 
on  a round-the-clock  basis  will  feed 
direcdy  mto  the  National  Counter- 
terrorism Center  being  set  up  m Northern 
Virginia. 

While  probably  95  percent  of  the 
“incidents”  that  ate  mvesdgated  will  turn 
out  to  be  nothmg.  said  the  center's 
director,  retired  Madne  bngadiet  general 
Matthew  E.  Broderick,  a seemingly 
mconsequendal  item  “may  be  another 
piece  of  the  mosaic.  It  may  be  that  little 


key  to  the  puzzle  that  will  help  break  open  a 
case.” 

Broderick  told  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  that  his  personal  mandate  is  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  information 
sharing  among  agenaes  in  the  intelligence 
community.  Posted  on  a hallway  entrance 
door,  in  fact,  are  the  words  “Our  mission  is 
sharing  informadon.” 

Last  December,  Broderick  infuriated 
federal  agencies  when  60  pages  of  morning 
memos  posted  on  an  Internet  site  run  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  were  picked  up  by 
The  Associated  Press.  These  included 
reports  about  a traveler  arrested  at  the 
Memphis  airport  with  a razor  in  his  shoe, 
and  two  Ukrainians  who  tried  to  enter  the 
country  with  fake  Israeli  passports. 

TTic  memos,  said  Btodenck,  were  not 
classified  and  did  not  compromise  any 


"incidents" 
big  picture 

investigation.  They  were  "one  level  about 
what  my  grandchildren  can  read,”  he  said. 

No  cubicles  subdivide  the  HSOC 
freility,  where  representatives  from 
different  agencies  sit  close  together  in  a 
room  dominated  by  a giant  video  screen 
with  a computer-generated  image  of  the 
United  States.  The  screen  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  show,  for  example,  where  all 
of  the  nation’s  nuclear  power  plants  are, 
with  dots  marking  suspicious  activities  that 
have  occurred  near  those  facilities. 

Another  screen  can  tune  in  to  more 
than  a dozen  security  cameras  installed  by 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  around  the  city.  During  the 
presidenual  inauguration  on  January  20, 
the  HSOC’s  team  was  able  to  view 
protests  and  other  scenes  from  around  the 
capital. 
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California’s  mbal  police  chiefs  are 
charging  that  discnminacion  bes  behind  the 
state’s  refusal  to  allow  their  departments  to 
access  either  state  or  federal  law-enforce- 
ment databases. 

-■\ccording  to  Stan  Kephart,  pobce  chief 
of  the  Cabazon  tnbe  and  member  of  the 
Cabfornia  Tnbal  Pobce  Chiefs  Association, 
tnbal  pobce  are  the  only  federal  endues  in 
the  state  that  are  not  allowed  mto  the 
Cabfornia  Law  Enforcement  Tclecommuni- 
cauons  System  (CLETS)  — the  gateway  to 
the  Nauonal  Crime  Informauon  Center. 

“ The  state  of  Cabfornia  docs  not 
recognize  us  as  state  pobce  officers  and 
mdeed  we  are  not,”  Kephart  said  in  an 
mtcrvicw  with  Law  Enforcement  News  “We 
arc  federally  commissioned.  Albeit  the  state 
of  Cabfornia  allows  access  by  other  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  J-Bl,  the  US,  iMarshals 
Service,  etc  They  have  taken  a parucular 
disbke  for  whatever  unknown  reason  to  the 
thought  of  tnbal  pobce  having  access  to  a 
database  that  we  put  into." 

The  state  attorney  general’s  office 
controls  CLH  I'S,  .\ccess  to  the  database  is 
restneted  to  "sworn  peace  officers”  em- 
ployed by  cities,  counties  and  federal 
agencies  Cabfornia  law  makes  no  provision 
for  officers  working  on  trilial  land 

*Tnbes  do  have  theu  hands  ued,”  Mike 


"They  have  taken  a 
particular  dislike  for 
whatever  unknown 
reason  to  the  thought  of 
tribal  police  having 
access  to  a database 
that  we  put  into." 

— Police  Chief  Stan  Kephart 


Smith,  interim  director  of  the  US.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  told  The  Associated  Press. 

State  officuls,  however,  say  they  fear  that 
tnbal  officers  could  not  be  held  accountable 
if  information  from  the  database  were 
misused. 

“Tnbes  arc  sovereign,  not  bound  by  state 
law,”  Nathan  Barankm.  a spokesman  for 
Cabforrua  Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyer, 
told  The  .\P  “So  unless  the  tribe  is  willing  to 
waive  us  sovereignty  in  some  way  or  a state 
or  local  agency  wants  to  assume  accountabil- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  tnbe,  there's  no  wav  to 
make  a tnbe  bound  by  Cabfornia  law" 


Last  year,  the  tnbal  chiefs  associauon 
sought  a court  order  requmng  the  state  to 
give  it  database  access.  A rubng  is  expected 
this  month, 

The  plamuffs  do  not  question  Lockyer’s 
authority  to  deebre  tribal  agencies  not 
enuded  to  tap  mto  CLETS  and  NCIC,  said 
Kephart.  What  they  take  issue  with  is 
whether  it  is  nght  for  him  to  do  so. 

KepharPs  department  of  22  sworn 
officers  pobces  a 2,900-acrc  junsdicbon  with 
gambbng  mterests,  a hotel  and  an  indoor 
amphitheater  that  scats  4,500.  The  number 
of  visitors  expected  next  year,  he  said,  will  be 
double  the  1 8 milbon  counted  m 2004. 

The  reservauon  is  next  to  Indio,  the 
largest  municipabty  in  the  Coachella  Valley. 
There  arc  29  Indian  residents  who  bve  there, 
but  the  rest  arc  Amencan  citizens  who 
“come  m all  cbffercnt  flavors,”  Kephart  said. 

Kephart's  officers  deal  with  murders, 
rapes,  robbencs  and  burglanes  on  tnbal  land, 
just  as  municipal  and  county  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  do. 

'The  need  and  necessity  for  my  officers, 
from  an  officer  safety  standpomt  as  well  as 
service  standpomt  to  protect  citizens,  is  to  be 
able  to  access  these  databases  that  we’re 
enutlcd  to,  that  the  federal  government  says 
we’re  entitled  to.”  he  told  LEN  “It  makes  no 
sense  to  disenfranchise  us  from  it  ” 
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Texas  cops  see  red  over  racial  profiling  data 


The  racial  pro&bng  law  in  Texas  should 
be  modihed  to  exempt  those  situations  in 
which  police  have  no  discrcQon  over  whom 
they  come  in  contact  with,  Houston  Police 
Chief  Harold  Hurtt  said  last  month,  after 
releasing  statistics  that  showed  blacks  being 
stopped  at  higher  rates  than  either  whites  or 
Hispanics. 

The  Houston  Pobce  Department  was  one 
of  a number  of  agencies  in  Texas  that, 
pursuant  to  a 2001  state  law,  issued  reports 
during  February  and  March  showing  the 
racial  breakdown  of  people  stopped  and 
searched  last  year.  Under  the  law,  all  depart- 
ments must  submit  such  data  each  year  to 
their  local  governments  by  March  1 

Of  the  785,000  people  stopped  by 
Houston  police  last  year.  36  percent  were 
black,  31  percent  Latino  and  29  percent 
white.  The  city’s  racial  makeup,  however,  is 
25  percent  African  American,  40  percent 
Hispanic,  and  29  percent  white,  according  to 
US.  Census  data. 

Hurtt  said  the  law  does  not  take  into 
account  that  police  have  no  discretion  when 
It  comes  to  warrant  stops  or  requests  for 
service.  Not  exempting  such  data  causes  the 
trafSc-stop  numbers  to  be  skewed,  he  said. 

Hurtt  also  asserted  that  the  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  pobce  agencies  ate  required 
to  collect  data  on  traffic  stops  whether  or 
not  a ticket  is  issued.  As  it  stands  now, 
officers  only  collect  information  on  race 
when  a stop  results  in  a citation  or  arrest. 

The  statistics  reflect  that  high-cnme  areas 
will  continue  to  receive  the  most  attention 
fiom  pobce,  said  Hurtt. 

“If  you’re  involved  in  high-come  areas, 
and  we’ve  been  responding  to  a lot  of  calls 
there,  or  had  invesDgations  and  made  arrests 
there,  yes,  we’re  going  to  continue  to 
respond  to  those  areas,”  he  said  during  a 
news  conference  at  pobce  headquarters. 

“And  people  who  firequent  those  areas  have 
high  probabibty  of  contact  with  the  Hous- 
ton Pobce  Department." 

Among  blacks  stopped  by  Houston 
pobce,  21  percent  were  arrested,  44  were 
percent  released,  and  35  percent  were  issued 


ataQons  Hispanics  who  were  stopped  were 
arrested  in  20  percent  of  cases,  released  33 
percent  of  the  time,  and  received  tickets  47 
percent  of  the  time.  Sixteen  percent  of 
whites  were  arrested,  32  percent  released, 
and  52  percent  beketed. 

Also  released  last  month  was  a new  study 
by  a group  calling  itself  the  Texas  Criminal 
jusbee  Coabbon,  which  examined  the  2003 
stop-and-search  stabsucs  of  mote  than  1,000 
law-enforcement  agencies  statewide. 

Two-thirds  of  departments  said  they 
searched  black  and  Hispanic  drivers  at  rates 
higher  than  that  for  whites,  according  to  the 
report-  Of  those  departments,  51  percent 
said  they  found  contraband  on  whites  at  a 
higher  rate  than  African  Amencans,  and  58 
percent  said  they  found  it  on  more  whites 
than  on  Hispanics,  the  report  said. 

In  Austin,  one  of  the  departments 
studied,  a revamped  consent  search  pobey 
has  helped  reduce  the  number  of  searches 
from  2,141  m 2003  to  804  last  year.  The 
drop  of  more  than  60  percent  exceeded  by 
20  percentage  points  the  goal  set  last  year  by 
Chief  Stan  Knee. 

A spokesman  for  the  department,  Kevin 
Buchman,  said  officers  are  now  required  to 
obtain  written  consent  in  addition  to  verbal 
permission.  If  the  officer  cannot  get 
consent,  there  is  no  search. 

The  methodology  of  the  coabaon’s  study 
was  criticized  by  Tom  Gaylor,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Texas  Municipal  Pobce 
Associabon,  who  told  The  Austin  American- 
Statesman  that  it  “doesn’t  take  into  consider- 
aoon  all  of  the  factors  that  influence  an 
officer  when  he  deades  he  needs  to  search  a 
vehicle.” 

The  same  concern  appbes  to  reports 
issued  by  individual  agenaes,  such  as  the 
pobce  departments  in  Amanllo  and  Canyon, 
and  the  Randall  County  sheriff’s  office,  said 
officials  from  each  of  those  agencies. 

“Our  figures  show  there  is  a dispanty 
between  the  number  of  stops  and  the 
demographics  of  our  community,”  said 
Amarillo  Chief  Jetty  Neal  told  The  Amarillo 
Daily  News.  “However,  the  report  doesn’t 


take  into  the  account  the  deployment  of 
officers,  the  calls  for  service  and  directed 
patrols.” 

Blacks  make  up  6 percent  of  the  aty’s 
population,  but  accounted  for  21  percent  of 
consent  searches.  Hispanics  make  up  22 
percent  of  the  populace  and  were  involved 
in  41  percent  of  searches  in  which  pobce 
claimed  probable  cause. 

Directed  patrols,  said  Neal,  have  been 
stepped  up  around  suspected  drug  houses, 
areas  of  gang  activity  and  some  parks,  based 
on  residents'  complaints. 

The  Randall  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
and  the  Canyon  Pobce  Department  also  felt 
that  the  state  law  did  not  take  into  account 
directed  and  commumty-onented  pobcing 

Chief  Deputy  Dave  Thurman  said  the 
agency’s  SOBER  program  accounted  for 
many  of  its  stops  and  searches.  Formally 


While  Its  disclaimer  states  that  mforma- 
Don  posted  on  the  “Who’s  a Rat”  Web  site 
should  be  used  for  entertainment  purposes 
only,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  find  nothing  amusing  about  a site 
that  provides  profiles  of  nearly  800  aUeged 
informants  and  undercover  officers. 

The  site  was  launched  last  August  by  Sean 
Bucci,  a 3 1 -year-old  Boston  man  who  is 
awaiting  tnal  on  federal  charges  of  manjuana 
conspiracy.  It  allows  users  from  around  the 
globe  to  post  the  names,  ages,  locauon, 
occupauon  and  any  other  pertinent  informa- 
Don  about  law-enforcement  agents  and 
suspected  informants.  “Who's  a Rat"  also 
posts  photographs,  past  illegal  acDvity  and 
criminal  records. 

Anthony  Capone,  a spokesman  for  the 
Web  site,  said  it  exists  to  help  criminal 
defendants  and  their  attorneys  gather  dirt  on 
those  who  might  have  turned  them  in.  Those 
who  access  it  fall  into  two  categones,  he  said: 
Those  who  arc  cunous  after  having  read 


known  as  the  Shenff’s  On  Beat  Enforce- 
ment Remedy,  the  irunauve  targets  underage 
drinkers  by  focusing  on  areas  near  bars  and 
bquor  stores. 

Wlulc  Hispanics  make  up  about  10 
percent  of  the  county’s  overall  populaoon, 
they  accounted  for  16  percent  of  dnvers  and 
pedestrians  stopped,  and  33  percent  of 
searches. 

The  report  also  indicated  that  blacks,  who 
account  for  just  1.45  percent  of  the  county’s 
populaDon,  were  also  stopped  and  searched 
at  h^her  rates  per  capita  than  whites. 

Canyon  Pobce  Chief  Bobby  Gnffin 
contended  that  until  a traffic-sampbng  study 
is  conducted  of  the  racial  and  ethnic 
breakdown  of  drivers  on  U.S.  Highway  87, 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  aty,  an 
accurate  demographic  basebne  cannot  be 
developed. 


about  “Who’s  a Rat”  on  a blog  or  in  an 
arocle,  and  those  who  want  information 
about  snitches  and  undercover  pobce  that 
can  be  used  to  discredit  them  in  court 

None  of  the  postings  ate  vetted. 

“You’re  going  to  find  a mixture  of  truth 
and  ficDon  because  pretty  much  anyone  can 
go  on  and  post,”  said  a woman  who  pubbely 
fingered  a Tewksbury,  Mass.,  man  as  a snitch. 
The  woman  told  The  Boston  Globe  that  she 
had  posted  informadon  about  others  she  did 
not  bcbevewerc  informants. 

So  troubling  is  the  site  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Homeland  Secunty  has 
issued  a warning  to  its  employees  to  stay 
away  from  it.  An  advisory  by  the  agency 
warns  that  a “danger  exists  for  exploitation 
by  criminal  and/or  terronst  enatics.”  Even 
visiting  “Who's  a Rat,”  the  DHS  said,  could 
provide  Web  site  administrators  with 
information  about  government  computer 
networks,  The  Globe  reported 

Law  enforcement  offiaals  in  Oklahoma 
have  also  issued  a warrung  about  the  site, 
clauTung  Its  existence  could  impenl  under- 
cover agents  and  informants. 

The  site  claims  7,000  registered  memben. 
and  has  received  an  estimated  15  milbon 
hits  Operators  say  they  are  not  looking  to 
get  anyone  hurt  The  site  asks  that  people 
only  post  informauon  about  nonviolent 
enmes- 

“VC'ho’s  a Rat”  is  protected  by  law. 

Capone  maintained  I.ast  year,  a federal  judge 
in  Alabama  ruled  that  a VX'eb  site  operated  by 
a Montgomery  businessman  that  posted 
pictures  and  names  of  government  agents 
and  informants  scheduled  to  tesufr  against 
him  in  drug  conspiracy  and  monev  launder- 
ing case  was  protected  under  the  First 
.\mcndmcnt 

.\i  further  protection,  “Who’s  a R-it"  uses 
a computer  server  based  in  India 

The  Ethics  Scoreboard,  a Web  site 
created  bv  ProF'thics,  LID.  a Virginia -based 
ethics  rrairung  and  consulting  firm,  \v*.i\ 
harshly  cnfical  of  “Who’s  a Rat.”  singbng  it 
out  as  Its  I'ncthical  Website  of  the  Month 
last  .^ugust. 

"Bv  exposing  the  identities  of  agents  and 
informants  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  them 
targets.  ’\X'ho’s  a Rat'  is  dangerous,  and  may 
well  find  Itself  in  senous  trouble  when  a 'rat' 
IS  exterminated  by  one  of  Bucci’s  site 
visitors."  The  Ethics  ScorclxMtd  observed 


Time  Capsules 


Even  ft  tn  criminal juslict  from  25 years  — April  1980  — as  reported 

m Law  Enforcement  News. 

♦ Congress  begins  considering  an  amendment  to  the 
Pubbe  Safety  Officers’  Benefits  Act  that  would  provide  death 
benefits  to  the  survivors  of  federal  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  killed  in  the  bne  of  duty.  Federal  officers  were  not  included  in 
theonginal  19'^6law 

♦ The  FBI  reports  that  the  105  law  enforcement 
officers  were  killed  in  the  bne  of  duty  in  the  United  States  in 
1979,  a 1 3 percent  increase  over  the  previous  year  Firearms  were 
used  in  95  percent  of  the  slayings. 

4 Coast  Guard  officials  warn  that  rising  fuel  costs, 

coupled  with  the  reluctance  of  an  infl.ation-conscious  Congress  to 
approve  a supplemental  budget  request,  may  impede  the  service’s 
drug  enforcement  efforts  off  the  South  Monda  coast  Fuel  that 
had  cost  61  cents  a gallon  at  the  bcginrung  of  the  1980  fiscal  vear 
had  spiraled  to  a current  pnee  $1  29  a gallon,  and  was  expected  to 
affect  anti-drug  operaDons  by  the  Customs  Service  as  well. 

♦ In  a 6-3  decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
police  officers  must  obtain  a warrant  before  entenng  a suspect's 
home  to  make  a routine  arrest  The  rubng  does  not  cover  emer- 
gency circumstances,  such  .as  a fleeing  suspect,  m which  cases 


pobce  vcill  soil  be  allowed  to  make  a warrantless  entry  and  arrest 

4 New  York  City  police  Lt.  David  Durk,  a key  figure  in 
exposing  systemic  pobce  corrupdon  in  the  early  1970’s,  an- 
nounces his  retirement  from  the  department  at  age  44 

♦ Prince  George’s  Count)',  Md.,  Police  Chief  John  E. 
McHale  Jr.  is  uidely  lambasted  after  he  becomes  the  nation’s  first 
top  law  enforcement  executive  to  pubbely  support  the  legab/ation 
of  manjuana  McHale  says  pobce  anti-manjuana  efforts  arc  "a  war 
you  can’t  win,”  and  says  legalization  of  the  drug  would  help  reduce 
street  crime  His  boss.  County  Executive  I.awrcncc  J Hogan,  calls 
McHalc’s  posmon  "a  temporaty  lapse  of  sanity” 

^ With  the  Republication  National  Convention  due  in 
town  in  the  summer.  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  unveils  an 
austentv  budget  that  calls  for  the  layoff  of  703  police  officers 
^'oung  said  no  layoffs  would  lie  necessary  if  the  city  wins  its  appeal 
of  a court  rubng  that  ordered  the  city  to  provide  pobce  and 
firefighters  with  more  than  $50  milbon  in  back  pay 

# In  a shakcup  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department’s 
upper  echelons,  former  acting  Supenntendent  Joseph  G 
Dil^onardi  is  demoted  to  captain,  and  he  reacts  to  the  move  by 
accusing  city  officials  of  tailonng  the  department  to  specifications 
dictated  by  organized  crime 


To  police,  "Rat"  Web  site 
is  nothing  but  cheesy 
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Return  of 
a legend 

While  former  Richmond.  Va.,  dciecnvc 
C.T.  Woody  mulls  over  a run  for  shenff. 

Police  Chief  Rodney  Monroe  is  keeping 
him  busy  helping  to  put  together  the  best 
team  for  the  department's  new  hormcide 
urut. 

Woody,  59.  IS  considered  something  of  a 
legend.  A 35-year  veteran  who  invcsQgated 
murders  in  Richmond  for  22  years,  he  joined 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney  David  M. 

Hick's  office  in  2002- 

•‘Sometimes,  1 miss  it  very  much,”  Woody 
told  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  “The 
challenges  Solving  the  puzzles.  But  I would 
not  want  to  )ust  go  back  because  of  what  1 
have  done,  but  what  I am  going  to  do.” 

The  department  is  creating  a special 
squad  within  its  violent  crimes  unit  that  will 
investigate  only  homicides,  senous  assaults 
and  police-related  shootings.  In  addition,  its 
ranks  will  be  expanded  with  the  addition  of 
as  many  as  1 5 detectives.  Monroe  said  he  will 
assemble  a unit  by  looking  within  the 
department  and  to  retired  investigators. 

Woody  and  others  will  sit  on  a panel  that 
evaluates  candidates  to  sec  if  they  are 
"homicide  matenal,”  he  said  ‘Tm  happy  to 
help  the  police  department  any  way  I can.” 

In  the  meantime.  Woody  is  soil  consider- 
ing whether  to  challenge  City  Shenff 
Michelle  Mitchell,  who  was  first  elected  in 
1993.  Although  federal  authonoes  investi- 
gated her  use  of  inmate  coUect  call  commis- 
sions and  }ail  canteen  profits  in  2002,  no 
charges  were  ever  filed. 

Woody  said  he  is  in  the  "opening  stages” 
of  deciding  whether  to  run. 

A step 
down 

Aurora,  Colo.'s  well-liked  police  chief 
demoted  himself  to  captain  last  month 
before  giving  city  officials  the  chance  to  do 
so  in  the  fallout  from  a botched  case 
involving  a convicted  sex  offender. 

Ricky  Bennett.  48,  voluntarily  stepped 
down  in  March  to  become  a distnct  captain. 

A 25-year  veteran  of  the  agency,  Bennett  was 
named  chief  in  2002.  Nearly  100  people, 
including  off-duty  officers,  recently  gathered 
in  a grassy  area  under  Mayor  Ed  Tauers 
office  window  in  a show  of  sobdanty  for 
Bennett  A crime  lab  employee  held  up  a sign 
reading,  “’K'c  love  our  chief  Leave  him 
alone  ” 

The  case  began  in  November  when  Brent 
J.  Brents,  a convicted  child  molester,  told 
police  he  had  fondled  his  gulfnend's  8-ycar- 
old  son  Miscommunication  between  the 
\urora  Police  Department  and  the  Arapahoe 
^ounty  Shenff ’s  Department  resulted  in  an 
arrest  warrant  for  Brents  languishing  for  two 
months.  By  the  time  it  was  issued,  Brents 
was  gone.  He  was  captured  in  February,  but 
not  before  going  on  a spree  during  which, 
officials  say,  he  raped  and  assaulted  women 
and  children. 

City  Manager  Ron  Miller  and  Deputy 
City  Manager  Frank  Ragan  also  took  heat 
over  the  Brents  case.  Both  were  suspended 
for  two-weeks. 

“It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  warrants 
the  discipline  that's  being  passed  out,” 


Officer  Tracy  Rogers  told  The  Denver 
Post.  "I  believe  the  chief  is  in  control  of  the 
department.  He  hasn’t  let  the  invcsDgauve 
process  slip  by.  To  discipline  him  for  that  is 
inapproprute.” 

Bennea’s  resignation  as  chief  took  effect 
on  March  4.  As  a captain,  he  will  earn 
roughly  $1 10,000;  as  chief,  he  made 
$123,521.  He  will  oversee  250  pauol  officers, 
sergeants,  commanders  and  other  personnel 
assigned  to  the  distnct. 

"I  think  It  was  cleat  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  lead  the  department,” 
Councilman  Steve  Hogan  told  The  Post.  "A 
situation  like  (the  Brents  case)  sets  the  stage 
that's  tough  to  come  back  to  and  try  to  pick 
up  the  pieces.” 

As  part  of  the  shakeup,  the  department 
will  overhaul  its  procedures  regarding  enmes 
against  children.  Key  changes  include;  The 
creaDon  of  a new  crimes  against  children 
unl^,  mandatory  training  of  detectives 
assigned  to  that  urut  in  legal  issues  and 
voluntary  statements,  a special  victims  urut  at 
the  county  district  attorney’s  office  that  will 
conduct  interviews  of  all  adults  suspected  of 
assaulting  a child,  and  90-day  assignments  to 
the  crimes  against  children  unit  so  that 
officers  can  get  specialized  instruction  in 
handling  such  cases. 

The  return  of  Sgt.  Don  Black  from  a 
suspension  ordered  by  Bennett  occurred  just 
two  days  before  the  chief  stepped  down. 

Black,  who  served  on  the  department’s 
.SWAT  team,  got  into  a shouting  match  with 
Bennett  over  a protective  shield  Black  had 
designed.  Made  of  from  chain-link  fencing. 

It  allows  officers  to  get  closer  to  people  in 
cnsis  without  nsk  to  themselves. 

**^’ou  can’t  do  pobce  work  and  always  stay 
back  21  feet."  Black  told  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News.  “(But)  if  you  get  too  close,  you 
arc  going  to  have  to  shoot  them.  It's  not  fair 
to  officers  to  put  them  out  there  and  force 
them  into  these  situauons,  and  it  certainly 
isn’t  fau  to  the  pubbe  ” 

Black  was  apparently  angered  by  Bennett’s 
reluctance  to  add  the  shield  to  the 
department’s  arsenal.  A discussion  became 
so  heated  that  a woman  passing  by  called  for 
help.  Although  Bennett  sought  a 240-hout 
suspension,  it  was  negotiated  by  the  city’s 
pobce  union  down  to  30  hours 

Getting 
a big  head 

A 12-foot  tall  stamlcss-stccl  sculpture  of 
a pobceman’s  face  that  has  been  bkened  by 
N’anous  observers  to  a gladiator's  mask,  the 
Sphinx  or  Orwell’s  Big  Brother  has  gotten 
mixed  reviews  in  Richmond,  Va..  where  it 
hangs  outside  of  the  city’s  pobce  head- 
quarters. 

The  work,  titled  “The  Thin  Blue  Line,” 
was  created  by  arust  Michael  Stutz  and 
comrmssioned  by  Richmond's  1 1 -member 
Pubbe  Arts  Commission.  The  piece  was  the 
winner  from  among  63  proposals  submitted 
to  the  panel. 

Art  for  city  buildings  or  pubbe-works 
projects  in  Richmond  is  paid  for  with  1 
percent  of  the  budget  on  any  such  edifice 
that  costs  more  than  $250,000  to  build. 

Stutz’s  sculpture  \vas  erected  at  a cost  of 
$140,000. 

While  the  commission  adheres  to  “no 
parucular  aesthetic,”  said  comnrussion  co- 
chairwonvan  Rita  McClcnny.  it  dues  "have  a 
vision,  that  pubbe  art  should  enrich  the  city,” 


The  Thin  Blue  Line. . . 
orpolict-criented  Pe^dispenser 


>he  told  The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 

‘Each  piece  of  pubbe  property  has  its  own 
uruque  charactenstics,  and  the  art  mstalled 
there  should  relate  to  the  environment.” 
McClenny  is  director  of  the  Virginia  Film 
Office.  The  commission,  formed  in  1991,  is 
composed  of  artists,  art  educators  and 
architects. 

Some  have  called  the  focc  “strong  yet  not 
intunidaong,”  and  its  size  “impressive." 

Mark  Holmberg.  a columnist  for  The 
Times-Dispatch,  called  the  piece  "one  of  the 
best  examples  of  pubbe  art  this  city  has  seen 
in  recent  memory.”  Other  comments  that 
appeared  in  Holmberg’s  column  in  February 
were  less  generous,  One  man  said  the  head 
“would  perhaps  look  better  on  a giant  Pez 
dispenser.” 

Home 

grown 

Baltimore  officials  last  month  made  good 
on  a promise  not  to  bnng  in  any  more  New 
Yorkers  to  run  the  city’s  pobce  department 
when  they  confirmed  Leonard  Hamm,  a 
homegrown  officer,  as  commissioner 

The  55-year-old  Hamm  was  brought  out 
of  reorement  in  November  to  serve  as 
interim  commissioner  Since  leaving  the 
agency  as  a major  nine  years  ago  in  a dispute 
with  a supervisor,  he  has  worked  in  a variety 
of  law-enforcement  positions  including  head 
of  security  for  the  Downtown  Partnership, 
and  chief  of  pobce  for  both  the  city  school 
system  and  Morgan  Slate  University. 

But  of  aU  the  quabbes  that  make  Hamm  a 
seemingly  good  fit  as  the  city’s  pobce 
commissioner,  among  the  most  sigruficant  is 
that  he  was  born  and  raised  in  Baltimore.  In 
recruiting  former  top  cops  from  the  New 
York  City  Pobce  Department,  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley  had  hoped  they  would  bring  some 
of  their  enme-fightmg  savvy  how  to 
Baltimore.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 

Edward  Norris,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  NYPD's  Compstat 
system,  was  one  step  ahead  of  the  law  when 
he  left  Balomote  in  2002  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Maryland  State  Pobce.  He 
ended  up  pleading  guilty*  to  charges  that  he 
and  his  sccond-in-command  — another 


NYPD  transplant  — looted  a pobce  chanty 
fund  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which 
they  spent  on  women,  bquor  and  expensive 
hotel  rooms.  Norns  served  a six-month 
sentence. 

Kevin  P.  Clark,  who  succeeded  Norns, 
was  fired  last  year  amid  the  continuing 
fallout  from  domestic  violence  charges  that 
were  leveled  against  him. 

Hamm  is  the  department’s  fourth 
commissioner  since  1999.  Another,  Ron 
Daniel,  resigned  after  only  57  days,  com- 
plaining of  too  much  interference  from  New 
York  City  consultants. 

Hamm  is  not  without  skeletons  in  his 
own  closet.  He  neglected  to  disclose  that  in 
1997  he  filed  for  bankruptcy  just  days  before 
a promodon  doubled  his  salary.  By  reporting 
an  annual  salary  of  $28,000,  the  bankruptcy 
allowed  him  to  shed  $21,300  in  debt. 

During  his  confirmation  heating,  Hamm 
told  the  City  Council  that  he  would  be 
targeting  specific  neighborhoods  in  the 
Western,  Eastern  and  Northwestern  parts  of 
the  city  where  enme  was  particularly  brutal. 
These  would  be  “mmi-distncts.”  he  said,  and 
would  receive  addidonal  officers,  equipment 
and  surveillance  cameras. 

Hamm  appointed  eight  new  commanders 
— some  of  whom  have  come  out  of 
retirement  — while  he  served  as  interim 
commissioner. 

Man  of 
the  moment 

Areola,  Texas,  officials  conceded  that 
when  they  chose  Fort  Bend  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  Donald  T.  Chaney  as  chief  in 
February,  they  were  less  interested  in  looking 
for  "chief  nght,”  than  they  were  in  looking 
for  “chief  nght  now.” 

The  29-year-old  Chaney  has  spent  rune 
years  in  law  enforcement.  He  was  a sergeant 
when  he  resigned  after  five  years  from  the 
Richmond  Pobce  Department  to  join  the 
shenff 's  agency.  As  a deputy,  he  routinely 
patroUed  Areola,  which  has  just  over  1,000 
residents. 

Chaney’s  confirmation  in  February  caused 
dissension  between  the  municipabty’s  five 
council  members  and  its  mayor  It  also  led  to 
the  resignadon  of  City  Administrator  Albert 
Tibbs  Jr. 

While  Mayor  Alvin  Gipson  said  he  would 
make  the  best  of  the  situauon,  he  had 
strongly  objected  to  Chancy’s  appointment. 
Gipson  had  narrowed  a bst  of  candidates 
&om  24  down  to  six  from  which  he  wanted 
the  council  to  make  its  choice.  But  the 
council  did  not  wait  to  consider  Gipson’s 
candidates  before  confirming  Chaney. 

Council  member  Rosie  Rojas  had  moved 
that  the  council  approve  Chaney,  which  it  did 
by  a vote  of  3-2. 

Rojas,  who  has  been  accused  of  strong- 
arming  officuls  into  hmng  her  pick,  said  she 
was  only  trying  to  expedite  matters.  She  and 
council  member  Tom  Tuffley  were  part  of 
a search  committee  that  Gipson  ultimately 
disbanded  after  they  came  up  with  only  one 
name:  Chaney.  Gipson  had  asked  for  three 
candidates. 

The  town  needed  a chief,  said  Rojas  in 
her  own  defense.  It  had  been  without  one 
since  November  when  Richard  Smith 
stepped  down  amid  complaints  that  he 
dismissed  traffic  tickets  for  motonsts. 

"Our  officers  need  leadership,”  she  told 
The  Houston  Chronicle  in  January. 
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“(Chaney)  may  not  be  the  best  candidate,  but 
he’s  an  honest  person  and  has  integrity.” 

Areola  must  still  replace  Tibbs,  who  quit 
over  what  he  called  the  uregularitics  in  the 
selecDon  process  for  the  chief. 

“I  had  a problem  with  Ro|as  attempting 
to  push  Chaney  through,”  he  told  The 
Chronicle.  “It’s  intolerable  when  I’m  trying 
to  do  my  |ob  of  upholding  codes  and 
regulations  of  the  city  and  you  have  cohorts 
who  are  constandy  shooting  me  down." 

As  for  Chaney,  he  is  looking  forward  to 
leading  the  eight-member  police  department. 
With  the  Richmond  force,  he  won  an  award 
in  1998  for  his  commumty-pobang  efforts. 

In  Areola,  Chaney  said  he  wants  to  launch 
neighborhood  watch  and  “seruor  check” 
programs. 

“I  want  to  take  my  department  from 
begin  reacove  to  proactive,  where  officers 
make  their  own  calls,"  he  told  The  Chronicle. 
“I  expect  self-inmated  acDvmes  — getting 
out  of  your  car  instead  of  nding  around." 

About  officials’  less-than-enthusiasQC 
welcome,  Chaney  said  that  as  long  as  he  did 
his  lob  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  he  does 
not  foresee  a problem. 

‘Their  mam  concern  was  that  I'm  going 
into  this  (job)  so  young,  and  that  I have 
never  been  a chief  of  police,”  he  said. 

Not  in  it  for 
the  money 

After  putting  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
unpaid  hours  with  the  San  Diego  Pobcc 
Department,  78-year-old  reserve  Capt  Ray 
Webb  said  goodbye  to  all  that  last  month 
The  man  whom  San  Diego  County 
Sheriff  and  former  pobce  chief  Bill 
Kolender  called  an  "msatution”  began 
volunteenng  with  the  agency  41  years  ago 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  president. 

Over  the  years,  Webb  has  had  his  share 
of  hard  knocks.  Once  his  teeth  were  bashed 
in.  he  said,  and  another  time  he  was  knocked 
unconscious  when  a bottle  was  broken  over 
his  head. 

Webb  earned  a gun,  |ust  bke  a fuU-ame 
officer,  but  never  had  occasion  to  fire  it.  He 
underwent  the  same  trainmg  as  sworn 
personnel,  and  wore  a badge.  Most  of  his 
^duties  involved  backing  up  full-time  officers 
as  they  patrolled  the  aty, 

Kolender  noted  that  Webb  has  given 
more  than  ]ust  his  time  to  the  agency;  he 
gave  It  his  son-m-law.  Officer  H Keith 
Tiffany,  who  was  fatally  shot  along  with  his 
partner,  Ronald  Ebeltoft,  in  1981  when 
respondmg  to  a neighborhood  dispute 
“Ray  IS  an  inspiraoon  to  all  of  us,"  said 
Capt.  Joel  Bryden.  commander  of  the 
department’s  Central  Division  in  Logan 
Heights,  where  Webb  finished  his  career. 

“He  did  everything  our  paid  officers  did,”  he 
told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  “If  they 
felt  bke  calbng  (in)  sick,  and  they’d  see  Ray 
out  there,  they’d  change  their  minds.” 

A veteran  of  World  W'ar  II  and  the 
Korean  \(’ar,  Webb  served  20  years  in  the 
Navy’.  He  could  not  become  a pobce  officer 
fuU  time,  he  said,  because  his  family’s  T\’ 
repair  business  kept  him  too  busy.  The 
busmess  closed  about  seven  years  ago. 

Three  of  VC’ebb’s  sons  became  San  Diego 
pobce  officers,  and  a fourth  is  a reserve  Two 
are  still  on  the  job, 

“To  be  a reserve,  you  have  to  esscnually 
train  at  the  same  level  as  a regular  officer, 
and  make  no  money,"  said  Assistant  Chief 


Lou  Scanlon. 

That  might  be  why  the  reserve  program 
draws  a dwindlmg  number  of  volunteers. 
During  the  1980s,  San  Diego  had  more  than 
300  rcscfve  officers;  today  there  are  just  21. 

“One  of  kmd,”  said  U.S.  Marshal  David 
Bejarano,  another  former  San  Diego  chief. 
“We  won’t  have  another  one  like  him.” 

Evolving 

vision 

To  hear  St.  Augustine,  Fla.’s  new  chief  tell 
It,  one  would  think  that  Loran  Lueders  had 
been  just  a cog  in  the  machine 

“I  never  had  any  kind  of  inclination  that  I 
would  end  up  here,"  he  told  The  Florida 
Times-Union  ‘There  was  always  someone 
else  running  the  big  picture,  and  it  was  my 
job  to  turn  the  wheel.  I’m  very  fortunate  to 
be  here.” 

Lueders,  42,  was  appointed  chief  in 
November  after  23  years  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  IS  a Jacksonville  native  and  the 
brother  of  a reared  Jacksonville  officer. 

At  the  time  Lueders  joined  the  force  at 


Loran  Lueders 
No  mere 

the  age  of  19,  St.  Augustine  residents  were 
soil  calling  individual  officers  when  they 
needed  help  because  those  on  the  force 
knew  everyone.  Now,  only  seven  out  of  the 
department’s  49  officers  bve  in  the  city. 

‘The  whole  culture  was  different," 

Lenders  told  The  Times-Union. 

Lueders  and  Chief  David  Shear  grew  up 
in  the  St.  Augustine  department  together. 
Shoar,  who  was  chief  from  2000  to  2004,  left 
in  November  after  being  elected  shenff  He 
said  of  his  successor:  “I  feel  very  good 
leaving  that  agency  in  his  hands.  Loran  is  one 
of  those  people  that  everybody  bkes  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  he  cares  about  people.” 

Lueders  has  already  increased  the  number 
of  officers  on  the  street  by  changing  the 
agency’s  eight-hour  shifts  to  12  hours 
Officers  wiU  still  work  80  hours  every  two 
weeks,  but  will  have  more  days  off. 

It  was  Lueders ’s  performance  as  a 
sergeant  and  a beutenant  that  brought  him  to 
the  attenaon  of  City  Manager  Bill  Harriss. 

“His  integnt)’  and  abibty  to  get  the  job 
done  was  beyond  reproach,"  Harass  said. 

Each  of  the  department’s  leaders  has  left 
his  own  mark.  Under  Shoar’s  leadership,  the 
department  became  a fticndbcr  place.  Shoars 
predecessor,  William  Robinson,  encour- 
aged his  officers  to  pursue  higher  education 
(Lueders  has  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University).  As  for  his  own 
personal  vision  for  the  agency,  Lueders  said, 
“We ’ll  have  to  wait  to  see  how  it  evolves  " 


Short  Takes 


Code-breaker 

A radio- frequency  secunt)’  system  used  in  more  than  ISO  milbon  new  Fords,  Toyotas 
and  Nissans  could  be  cracked  by  thieves  using  a "telaavely  inexpensive"  electronic  tool, 
according  to  researchers  fiom  Johns  Hopkins  Uruversity  in  Baltimore. 

The  system,  developed  by  Texas  Instruments,  uses  a transponder  chip  embedded  in 
the  car  key  and  a reader  inside  the  vehicle.  Even  if  the  key  is  inserted  into  the  igmoon, 
the  car  will  not  start  if  the  reader  does  not  rccogniae  the  transponder 

Researchers  say  they  were  able  to  crack  the  code  by  using  a tool  that  acquires 
informaaon  hidden  m the  microchips  that  make  the  system  work. 

A business  manager  for  Texas  Instruments.  Tony  Sabetti,  cbsmissed  the  researchers’ 
experiment,  saying  that  the  device  they  used  was  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  for  the 
typical  car  thief. 

‘I  think  the  way  in  which  it’s  presented,  as  being  inexpensive  to  do  and  quick  and  all 
the  rest,  is  an  exaggeraaon.”  he  told  The  Associated  Press.  “And  because  of  that,  we 
bebeve  the  technology  still  is  extremely  secure  for  the  appbcauons  that  it’s  used  in  " 
Computer  science  professor  Avi  Rubin,  who  led  the  research  team,  said  the  demon- 
straaon  illustratcd'that  not  enough  attenaon  was  paid  to  security 

The  system  is  similar,  he  added,  to  a new  gasoline  purchase  system.  A reader  inside 
the  pump  IS  able  to  recognize  a key-chain  tag  when  it  is  passed  before  it.  The  tag  owner's 
credit  card  is  billed  for  the  purchase. 

“We  stole  our  own  car.  and  we  bought  gas  stealing  from  our  credit  card,"  said  Rubin 


Getting  the  boot 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Pnsons  plans  to  cUminate  its  three  boot  camps,  after  conclud- 
ing that  the  program  does  btdc  to  deter  convicts  from  returning  to  crime 

According  to  the  bureau’s  director,  Harley  Lappen,  research  conducted  by  the  agency 
reached  conclusions  similar  to  those  found  by  researchers  in  a 2003  government  study 
that  examined  boot-camp  programs  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida  and  New 
York. 

Lappen  sent  a memo  m January  to  all  federal  judges,  prosecutors  and  pubbe  defend- 
ers explaining  why  the  facibtics  would  be  shut 

During  the  peak  of  their  populant)’  in  the  mid-1990s,  federal  and  state  boot  camps 
held  more  than  7.000  inmates.  The  program  was  intended  for  young  and  non-violent 
offenders  who  officials  bebeved  could  be  aimed  around  given  the  proper  discipbnc 

One  of  the  benefits  of  being  placed  in  a boot  camp  was  the  promise  of  early  release 
for  offenders  who  completed  the  mibtary-stylc  trainmg  program.  But  non-violcnt 
offenders  arc  often  released  early  under  new  state  pobcies  aimed  at  casing  pnson 
ovcrcrowdmg. 

The  execubve  committee  of  the  Judicul  Conference,  the  federal  judges’  professional 
orgaruzaaon,  plans  to  lobby  the  Department  of  Justice  to  reconsider  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons’  decision,  accordmg  to  USA  Today. 

Go  vest,  young  man 

The  Immigraaon  and  Customs  Enforcement  service  has  denied  charges  that 
thousands  of  its  agents  are  without  body  armor,  or  have  bulletproof  vests  so  obsolete  as 
to  provide  bttle  if  any  protecoon  at  all. 

Said  ICE  spokesman  Dean  Boyd.  ’The  suggesuon  that  thousands  of  armed  officers 
from  ICE  do  not  have  body  armor  and  arc  potenaally  at  risk  is  completely  wrong  ICE 
IS  committed  to  officer  safety  and  will  never  allow  its  armed  officers  to  be  put  m harm’s 
way  on  account  of  equipment.” 

But  mtcrnal  files  from  the  Department  of  Homeland  SeCUnty.  obtamed  by  ’I’hc  (New 
York)  Daily  News,  suggest  that  500  officers  ate  usmg  "expired"  vests;  900  others  have 
vests  tccaUed  by  manufacturers;  and  3,500  have  “no  reported  body  armor 

The  figures  are  misleading,  said  agency  officials  Only  200  armed  officers  lack  body 
armor,  they  told  The  Daily  News.  Boyd  said  the  higher  number  comes  ftom  a survey  last 
October  which  many  officers  and  supervisors  did  not  respond  to. 

The  agency  has  spent  J2  milbon  this  year  to  order  new  vests,  he  said. 

Not-so-sweet  charity 

Only  a fracDon  of  the  repotted  $3.1  milbon  raised  during  the  past  four  years  by  the 
Missouri  Pobcc  Chiefs  Charitable  Foundanon.  the  fund  raising  arm  of  the  state’s  chiefs 
associanon.  was  used  to  fund  the  stated  acbvmcs  of  the  chanty,  according  to  Nbssoun 
Attorney  General’s  office. 

\ccotding  to  tax  records,  more  than  80  percent  of  contnbuuons  were  used  to  pay 
administraave  expenses  for  the  Texas-based  fund-raiser  lured  by  the  foundaaon.  Less 
than  1 percent  of  donabons  in  2003  were  spent  on  the  “youth  of  iNbssoun  and  those 
less  fortunate,"  repotted  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispaich 

W'hilc  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  a fund-raiser  — in  this  case.  United  .\ppeal  Inc. 
— taking  the  bon’s  share  of  donauons,  there  is  concern  when  only  a any  percentage  of 
the  money  is  directed  to  the  chantable  cause,  said  a spokesman  for  the  Nbssoun 
Attorney  General’s  office. 

In  New  York.  Attorney  General  Ebot  Spitzct  said  he  plans  to  file  a civil  lavs-suit 
against  Liberty  ProducDons  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  for  fading  to  idcnuft- 
Itself  as  a professional  ftind-raiser.  and  lying  when  it  said  all  proceeds  u-ould  go  to  16 
pobce  and  firefighter  chanues. 

Spitzcr  charged  that  the  company  told  potenoal  donors  that  tclemarkctets  were 
members  of  the  Uw  enforcement  community  and  that  caUs  were  being  made  from 
pobce  staaons. 


ID,  or  not  ID?  That  is  the 


Homeland  security  concerns  are  a factor  as  states  rethink  the  function  of  a 


“May  1 8ce  your  license  — of  driving  privilege  card  — please?” 


Sometimes  a little  bit  of  something  is 
'letter  than  100  percent  of  nothing,  says  a 
Utah  shenff  about  a new  state  pobey  on 
bcensing  dnvers  that  strikes  an  uneasy 
compromise  with  the  state’s  illegal-immi- 
grant population. 

In  March.  Gov.  John  Huntsman  Jr.  signed 
legislation  that  instituted  the  driving  pnvilcge 
card,  which  allows  undocumented  abens  to 
dnve  legally  and  purchase  auto  insurance,  but 
unlike  an  actual  driver’s  bcensc,  cannot  be 
used  as  official  identification.  Any  immigrant 
who  can  produce  a indnadual  tax  identifica- 
tion number  (ITIN)  can  obtain  the  dnving 
card.  Ixgal  residents  who  do  not  have  a work 
permit  can  also  get  the  card  beginnmgjuly  1 
Immigrants  in  that  category  had  previously 
been  unable  to  get  a Utah  bcensc. 

The  two-ticred  system  had  been  proposed 
by  state  Senator  Curtis  Bramble,  a Repubb- 
can  from  Provo,  and  is  virtually  identical  to 
one  estabbshed  by  the  state  of  Tennessee 
last  year. 

Slones  were  rampant  about  Utah  acting 
as  a gateway  for  illegal  immigrants  who 
obtained  dnver's  bcenses  — sometimes 
fraudulently  — and  used  them  to  gam  access 
to  those  nghis  reserved  for  citizens.  Bramble 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Roughly  100,000  dnver’s  bcenses  had 
been  issued  to  illegal  immigrants  m Utah 
since  the  passage  of  a 1999  law  that  did  not 
require  appbeants  to  prove  their  immigration 
status.  But  when  mvesogators  conductmg  a 
legislative  audit  requested  by  Bramble 
matched  the  state’s  dnvers  bcensc  database 


to  voter  registration  rolls,  firearms  records 
and  other  bsis,  they  found  serous  problems. 

"We  found  there  were  unique  addresses 
— not  apartment  complexes  or  a mailbox 
drop  address  — but  actual  residences  where 
as  many  as  157  dnver’s  bcenses  had  been 
issued  to  one  address  over  a period  of 
months."  Bramble  told  LEN. 

Despite  variations  m its  appearance 
among  the  50  states,  the  dnver’s  bcense  is 
soil  as  close  as  the  United  States  comes  to 
havmg  a naoonal  idenoty  card.  As  such,  the 
question  of  who  gets  to  have  one  and  who 
does  not  has  taken  on  greater  sigmficance  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  11, 2001,  terronst 
attacks.  Counterterronsm  concerns  are 
behind  much  of  the  state  and  federal 
legislation  restnetmg  bcenses  to  those  who 
are  citizens  or,  if  not,  ate  at  least  here  legally. 

In  Its  report  issued  last  year,  the  9/U 
Commission  wrote:  "Secure  identification 
should  begin  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
federal  government  should  set  standards  for 
the  issuance  of  birth  certificates  and  sources 
of  identification,  such  as  dnver’s  bcenses. 
Fraud  in  identification  documents  is  no 
longer  just  a problem  of  theft.  At  many 
entry  pomts  to  vulnerable  facibbcs,  mcludmg 
gates  for  boarding  aircraft,  sources  of 
identification  are  the  last  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  people  are  who  they  say  they  are 
and  to  check  whether  they  are  terronsts.” 

One  case  in  pomt  mvolves  the  three 
Mexican  citizens  who  were  arrested  in  March 
after  using  dnver’s  bcenses  and  false  Social 
Security  numbers  to  gam  admittance  to  the 


Crystal  Ri/er  nuclear  power  plant  m Lake- 
land, Fla.,  where  they  weie  part  of  a work 
crew.  They  were  cleared  for  entry  by  a firm 
contracted  to  handle  security  by  the  plant’s 
owners,  Progress  Energy. 

Accordmg  to  the  contractor,  Brock 
Specialty  Services,  when  a Social  Security 
number  is  run  through  national  law  enforce- 
ment databases,  the  system  does  not  respond 
with  an  alert  unless  a criminal  record  pops 
up.  Progress  Energy  said  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  veracity  of  driver’s  bcenses. 

“Of  all  the  places  where  an  illegal  aben 


should  not  be,  this  is  like  at  the  top  of  the 
bst,"  said  Representative  Ginny  Brown- 
Waite,  a Repubbean  who  bves  near  the  plant. 
The  incident,  she  told  The  Lakeland  Ledger, 
shows  why  there  should  be  a federal 
standard  for  issumg  dnver's  bcenses. 

While  not  going  so  far  as  to  remove  the 
bcense-issuing  authooty  from  states,  a piece 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  , 
Representatives  in  February  does  define 
where  bcenses  can  be  used  as  official 
identification.  Called  the  Real  ID  Act,  the 
proposal  was  sponsored  by  Representative 


From  the  high  tech  to  the  low: 

Methods  & motives  vary  in  redoing  licenses 


From  high-tech  features  bke  a reflective 
image  that  “floats”  around  the  card,  to  low- 
tech  modifications  like  makmg  some  bcenses 
vertical  rather  than  hunzunlal,  states 
continue  to  ir>'  outsmartmg  underage 
dnnkers,  idcntit)'  thieves  and  illegal  abens  by 
re\-ampmg  the  safety  measures  built  mto 
their  dnver's  bcenses. 

VClien  Minnesotans  renew  their  beense 
this  year,  the  new  cards  will  have  a “status 
check”  that  shows  when  an  immigrant 
dnver’s  nsa  expires,  an  image  of  a row  of 
loons  that  will  float  around  the  card  when  it 
IS  tilted,  and  a holographic  stale  seal  (hat  is 
snsiblc  only  under  ultraviolet  bght. 

Other  secunty'  measures  on  the  Minne- 
sota bcense  mclude  a digital  watermark  that 
contains  a senes  of  codes  and  secret  features 
that  can  only  be  read  by  a computer  or 
pobce  scaimcr.  A digital  photograph  of  the 
dm'er  will  also  be  heat-fused  into  the  card's 
plasbc.  Any  attempts  to  print  over  that  image 
will  be  noticeable. 

The  state  of  Nebraska,  which  also  uses 
digital  watermarks  on  its  bcenses,  has 
contracted  with  the  manufacturer  of  the 
hidden  mark  to  study  ways  m which  counter- 
feiters can  be  thwarted. 

Nebraska  bcenses  began  carrying  the 
watermarks  last  May.  Roughly  one-fourth  of 
all  bcense  and  identification  card  holders  — 
about  370,000  — in  the  state  have  one  on 
then  bcensc.  The  mark  holds  a driver’s 
bcense  number,  the  state  that  issued  it  and  a 
date  of  birth 

The  slate's  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  will  work  with  Digimarc  Corp.  of 


Pordand,  Ore.,  on  a program  that  will  leach 
pobce  officers  and  vendors  of  cigarettes  and 
alcohol  how  to  use  a special  scanner  to 
determme  a bcense ’s  legitimacy. 

The  DM\'  will  receive  $260,000  under  a 
$1  miUion  grant  awarded  to  Digimarc  for  the 
pilot  project  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

"Clearly  a dnver’s  bcensc  is  a key  form  of 
idcnnficaoon  m our  soaety,’’  said  Massachu- 
setts Gov.  Mitt  Romney  last  October  when 
he  unveiled  a new  bcense  that  contains  state- 
of-thc  an  features,  including  a hologram- 
type  dcsign. 

In  February,  the  state's  Registry  of  Motor 
\'ehicles  began  testing  computer  equipment 
that  can  detect  minute  deviations  mvisible  to 
the  eye  m documents,  such  as  passports,  that 
are  presented  to  obtain  bcenses.  It  is  already 
being  used  in  select  RM\'  offices  to  test  the 
authenticity  of  documents  presented  by  first- 
time  appbeants. 

Documents  are  placed  on  a glass  plate 
that  scans  and  venfics  their  appearance, 
design,  weight  and  composition.  Any  bcenses 
or  documents  with  bar  codes  are  swiped 
along  a magnetic  strip.  A readout  that 
appears  instandy  on  the  computer's  screen 
verifies  authenticity.  If  the  system  detects 
fraud,  the  appbcation  is  denied  and  the  state 
pobce  are  contacted. 

"The  state  constantly  has  to  stay  ahead  of 
cnmmal  enterprises,”  said  Enn  Deveney,  a 
deputy  registrar  with  the  RM\’ m an 
interview  with  'Fhe  Boston  Herald,  "People 
will  seek  to  obtam  muluple  forms  of 
idcntificauon  fur  credit  fraud.  ..to  blend 
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Vertical  licenses,  for  underage  drivers 


seamlessly  into  society  for  criminal  or 
terronst  reasons.” 

Among  the  safety  measures  featured  in 
Wyoming’s  new  card  is  a vertical  onentation 
to  bcenses  issued  to  dnvers  under  the  age  of 
21.  Such  a feature  is  also  incorporated  into 
Hawaii’s  new  bcenses. 

The  Wyommg  card  also  includes  a ghost 
image  of  the  holder's  photo,  different  types 
of  wavy  bnes  across  the  front;  and  a bar 
code  on  the  back  that  will  reveal  all  the 
mformanon  on  the  front  when  swiped.  The 


magnetic  stnp  is  being  touted  by  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation  as  an  extra 
security  measure  for  retailers  selbng  alcohol 
or  tobacco. 

Deenses  in  Illinois  have  that  same  feature, 
and  some  are  not  happy  about  it. 

When  TJ.  Garrett,  a 57-year-old  sales 
representative  from  Sprmgfield,  tned  to  buy 
beet  for  a neighbor,  the  clerk  at  the  quick- 
stop  store  ran  his  bcense  through  the  shop's  ^ 
electromc  scanner.  Garrett  objected,  saying 
he  did  not  want  his  personal  information 
entered  into  a database.  The  clerk  told  him 
that  It  only  verified  the  information  on  his 
bcense.  He  could  either  allow  the  card  to  be 
swiped  or  shop  somewhere  else. 

“I  don’t  think  I should  have  to  take  the 
word  of  any  company. . .that  you  have  good 
intentions  for  me,”  Garrett  told  The  State 
Journal-Register  of  Springfield. 

Accordmg  to  Randy  Nehrt,  a spokes- 
woman for  Secretary  of  State  Jesse  White, 
there  are  two  codes  on  Illinois  bcenses.  The 
first,  which  began  appeanng  m 1998, 
contains  only  the  bcensc  number.  The 
second  has  all  the  information  from  the 
front  of  the  bcensc  except  the  photo, 
signature,  and  holder’s  organ-donor  status. 

The  second  code  is  a boon  to  retailers, 
she  told  The  Journal-Register,  because  it  can 
venfy  the  age  of  a customer  buying  tobacco 
or  alcohol. 

President  Bush  in  December  urged  all 
states  to  put  machme-readable  mformanon 
on  dnver’s  bcenses.  Failure  to  do  so  could 
mean  that  federal  agencies  would  no  longer 
accept  that  state’s  bcenses  as  identification. 
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question. 


ariver's  license 


James  Sensenbtenner  (R.-Wis.),  who  chairs 
,the  House  judiciary  Commirtce. 

>•  Under  the  bill,  anyone  wishing  to  enter  a 
federal  courthouse,  board  an  airplane  or  rent 
a post  office  box  using  a driver’s  license 
would  have  to  show  proof  of  a lawful 
presence  in  the  US-  with  either  a birth 
certificate,  or  a passport  with  a visa  showing 
legal  admission  or  permanent  residency. 

There  are  currently  eight  states,  includmg 
Wisconsin,  that  give  licenses  to  undocu- 
mented abens:  Hawau,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  and 
Oregon. 

“The  9/11  hijackers  could  have  used  their 
passports  to  board  the  planes,  but  only  one 
did,”  Sensenbrenner  said  at  a press  confer- 
ence. “And  why  was  that?  Those  murderers 
chose  our  driver’s  bcenses  and  state  IDs  as  a 
form  of  identification  because  these 
documents  allowed  them  to  blend  in  and  not 
raise  any  suspicion  or  concern.” 

Sensenbrenner’s  bill  includes  other 
provisions,  such  as  Qghtenmg  the  standards 
used  by  judges  in  asylum  cases,  a border 
fence  that  would  close  a three-mile  gap  at 
Otay  Mesa,  Cabf . and  makmg  the  terrorism- 
related  enteria  used  for  deporting  people  as 
stnet  as  It  is  to  disquaUfy  them  from  entry 
into  the  U.S.  in  the  first  place. 

Tennessee’s  10-month  old  driving 
certificate  pobey  is  the  law  that  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Real  ID  Act. 

As  in  Utah,  the  state’s  statute  undoes  an 
earber  measure,  passed  in  2001,  that  had 
allowed  bcenses  to  be  issued  without  proof 
of  legal  entry.  Since  its  incepdon  m July 
^2004,  more  than  20,000  certificates  have 
been  issued  in  Tennessee.  Hispames  make  up 
60  percent  of  recipients,  according  to  the 
state’s  Department  of  Safety  statistics. 

The  certificates  are  purple  and  read  “For 
Dnving  Purposes  Only,  Not  Vabd  for 
Identification-”  Those  who  cannot  prove 
they  are  authorized  to  bve  m the  U.S.  can 
obtain  ceroficates  vabd  for  up  to  one  year; 
those  who  can  have  certificates  vabd  for  the 
length  of  their  nsa.  They  ate  renewable 
every  five  years. 

"The  certificate  is  no  different  than  a 
bcense  that  says  ‘under  21,' Tom  Moore, 
deput)'  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Safer)',  told  The  Knoxville  News-Sentmel, 
Utah’s  Senator  Bramble  contends  that  the 
certificate  counters  the  mam  argument  made 
by  his  state's  immigrant  population  and  its 
advocates,  that  having  unmsured  drivers  on 
the  road  mcreases  every  motonst’s  nsk,  he 
told  LEN. 

"We’re  solving  the  problem  of  uninsured 
motorists  and  [giving  them)  access  to  legally 
dnvmg,  even  though  they’re  illegal,  even 
though  they've  violated  immigration  law,” 
Bramble  told  LEN. 

He  also  dismisses  those  who  claim  the 
certificates  do  nothmg  to  bolster  national 
secunt)’  while  hurtmg  the  country’s  poor, 
immigrant  workers. 

“[It’s)  hard  to  argue  that  providmg  a 
pnvilege  and  prondmg  access  to  automobile 
msurance  is  somehow  punishing  an  mdi- 
vidual,”  said  Bramble. 

There  is  currently  bttle  if  any  consensus 
to  be  found  on  the  subject  withm  law 
enforcement.  Some  chiefs  bebeve  that  no 
bcense  or  dnvmg  cernficate  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  here  illegally. 

AUowmg  illegal  immigrants  to  have 
bcenses  makes  no  sense,  said  Chief  Richard 
Carey  of  the  Glens  Falls.  N.Y.,  Pobce 


Department.  Dnvmg,  he  said,  is  a privilege 
granted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  not  a 
nght.  Carey  also  told  LEN  that  just  because 
a certificate  is  not  meant  to  be  used  as 
identification  does  not  mean  that  some  are 
not  going  to  try  to  do  so  anyway. 

“I  guess  I would  prefer  to  nip  it  m the 
bud  and  not  have  entities  issue  them  m the 
first  place,”  he  said. 

Pobce  Chief  Donald  Derr  of  Savaimah, 
Term.,  is  also  opposed  to  illegal  immigranrs 
havmg  dnver’s  bcenses  or  certificates. 

“Givmg  any  kmd  of  dnvmg  privilege  to 
an  illegal,  I’m  opposed  to,”  he  told  LEN. 

"They  are  here  illegally  and  I can’t  see  givmg 
any  kmd  of  privileges  to  someone  who  has 
already  broken  the  law.” 

In  Pasadena,  Cabf,  Chief  Bernard  K. 
Melekian  takes  the  broader  view  that  the  US. 
should  estabbsh  some  type  of  pobey  that 
would  aUow  workers  crossmg  the  border 
from  Mexico  to  use  a document  that 
acknowledges  that  they  are  coming  here  to 
work- 

“We’re  talkmg  about  the  wrong  topic,”  he 
told  LEN.  “We  keep  talking  about  dnver’s 

"If  we  do  this  piecemeal^  we 
end  up  with  holes  in  our 
armor  when  we  should  be 
strengthening  our  armor/' 

— Massachusetts  Public  Safety 
Secretary  Ed  Flynn 

bcenses  and  certificates,  and  m the  case  of 
Cabfotrua,  consular  IDs,  when  what  we 
ought  to  be  talkmg  about  is  the  whole 
immigradon  pobey.  We  ought  to  recognize 
that  people  come  here,  dnv’en  by  economic 
need,  and  we  need  to  look  at  some  sort  of 
worker  permit  system.” 

Edward  Ryrm,  Secretary  of  Pubbe  Safety 
for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  agrees. 

There  is  a need  for  a national  pobey  on 
this  issue,  he  told  LEN.  "I  thuik  if  we  do 
this  piecemeal,”  said  Flynn,  “wc  end  up  witli 
holes  m our  armor  when  we  should  be 
strengthenmg  our  armor.” 

Five  years  ago,  he  said,  he  would  have 
called  an  alternative  to  a dnver’s  bcense  that 
allowed  someone  with  what  he  called  a status 
issue  — an  expued  visa  or  pendmg  renewal 
— to  dnve,  register  a tar  and  get  mi.urance.  a 
“no-brainer.” 

"'fhe  problem  I have  now,  wearmg  the 
additional  hats  of  pubbe  safety  and  home- 
land secunty,  is  that  it  is  no  longer  that 
simple,”  Flynn  said.  “Our  biggest  problem  is 
that  a dnver’s  bcense  or  cernficate  or  what 
have  you  becomes  a foundation  identity 
document-  My  concern  is  that  no  matter 
what  we  might  stamp  on  it.  it  is  a powerful 
state  document  with  someone's  photograph 
on  it  and  it  becomes  part  of  saying,  'This  is 
who  I am.’” 

In  the  view  of  Weber  County.  Utah, 
Shenff  Bradley  Slater,  his  state's  dnvmg 
certificate  pobey  spbts  the  difference. 

“It’s  obvious  that  we  have  folks  who 
need  to  be  identified  and  sometimes  it’s 
better  to  get  a bttle  bit  of  somethmg  than 
100  percent  of  nothmg. . . We  do  have 
undocumented  abens,  it  is  a blessing  and  a 
curse.”  he  told  LEN.  “It's  not^  racist  issue, 
m my  opmion.  It’s  an  issue  of  we  have  this 
rule  of  law  and  we  ought  to  be  foUo’Aing  it.  I 
think  It’s  gomg  to  be  helpful  to  both  sides  of 
the  issue.” 


Flurry  of  activity 
by  states  makes 
driving  a hard  bargain 


In  tbt  past few  monibs.jurisdictioHS  from  nasi  to 
coast  have  been  rgtlunksn^  issues  pcrtaiiuu^  to 
driver's  Hetnsts  and  identification.  FoUovin^  is  a 
roundup  of  recent  acbvi^'. 

CONNECTICUT  — Gov,  M.  Jodi  RcU 
urged  lawmakers  in  March  to  support 
legislation  that  would  increase  the  pcnalt)’ 
for  fiaudulcndy  obtaining  a bcense  and 
require  appbeants  to  provide  a venfiablc 
Social  Security  number.  Temporary 
bcenses  and  idennty  cards  would  also  carr)’ 

• the  holder’s  picture,  under  Roll’s  proposal, 
and  the  state’s  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  would  be  authorized  to  revoke  a 
bcense  if  it  discovers  that  a person  has 
. more  than  one. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU  — 

Although  it  was  a figure  much  repc-aied 
after  the  9/11  terronst  attacks,  the 
hijackers  had  not  passed  63  driver’s 
bcenses,  accordmg  to  a Cox  News  Service 
story  last  month  To  counter  the  myth,  the 
news  service  said,  the  9/U  Commission 
issued  a fact  sheet  that  said  the  19  , , 

terrorists  had  13  bcenses  and  21  U.S.  or 
state-issued  identificaoon  cards, 

GEORGIA  — State  lawmakers  agreed 
last  month  to  do  away  with  a fingerprint- 
ing requirement  for  Georgia  driver’s 
bcenses.  Repubbean  legislators  say  the 
prints  are  rarely  used  by  law  enforcement 
and  the  database  raises  concerns  about 
identity  theft-  The  requirement,  which  has 
been  in  place  since  1996,  will  be  phased 
out  by  July  2006. 

IOWA  — The  state’s  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Feb.  18  that  illegal  immigrants  have 
no  fundamental  right  to  a driver’s  bcense 
The  court  held  that  a law  requiring 
appbeants  for  bcenses  to  show  proof  of 
legal  iTunigiatton  status  discourages  illegal 
immigratiO  i and  nuniiuizcs  the  finanaal 
risk  to  drivers  whose  cars  arc  damaged  by 
someone  that  could  be  deported, 

M.UNE  — A Slate  legislator  in  Fcbruaiy 
proposed  a bill  that  would  match  the 
CJ.piration  date  on  a nonimmigrant's 
diver’s  bccasc  to  coincide  with  the  sam; 
date  the  individual’s  visa  docs.  Represenfa- 
avc  Ronald  Collins  wrote  the  legislation 
i.ftcr  hearing  lestiniony  from  a Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  clerk  about  an  Egyptian 
man  with  an  expued  visa  and  expired  New 
York  driver’s  bcense  wlio  was  issued  a 
Maine  bcense.  The  clerk  said  she  had  to 
issue  the  bcense  because  of  an  executive 
order  by  Gov.  John  Baldacci  last  year  that 
makes  an  appbeant’s  immigration  status 
confidentiaL 

MARYLAND  — State  Delegate  Herb 
McMillan  proposed  a bUl  in  March  that 
would  prohibit  the  Motor  Vehicle  Admin- 
istration from  granting  driver’s  bcenses  to 
those  who  cannot  supply  proof  of  legal 
Immigrant  status.  Those  vdio  have  expired 
visas  but  can  show  they  have  appbed  for 
tcinsutcmcnt  may  obtain  bcenses  under 
the  proposal 

MINNESbTA  — ^^The  state  will  continue 
to  offer  ariver’s  bcense  tests  in  Spanish, 
Hmong,  Russian,  Vietnamese  and  Somab, 


after  the  defeat  last  month  of  a biU  that 
would  have  required  they  be  admimstcrcd 
' in  Engbsh  only.  The  proposal  would  have 
also  banned  interpreters  on  the  grounds 
that  they  could  be  supplying  answers  to 
test-takers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Non-citizcns 
must  continue  to  travel  to  Concord  to 
renew  theu  bcenses,  but  those  who  are 
refugees,  have  been  granted  asylum  or  arc 
permanent-resident  nonanzens  can  have 
theu  bcenses  renewed  at  any  of  the  state's 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  offices. 
Under  the  previous  pobey,  people  in  (hose 
categories  had  to  go  to  Concord,  as  wcU. 
Officials  argue  that  it  is  the  only  office 
where  workers  have  been  trained  to 
examme  foreign  documents. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Nearly  10  percent  of 
the  state’s  5.7  milbon  beensed  drivers  — 
some  520,000  — have  discrepancies  in 
their  records,  according  to  New  Jersey’s 
Motor  Vehicle  Commission.  The  slate 
matched  the  motor-vehicle  records  to  data 
obtained  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istradon.  More  than  half  of  an  initial 
group  of  54,000  drivers  whose  bcenses  arc 
up  for  renewal  have  been  notified  that 
their  Social  Security  numbers  arc  shared  by 
one  or  more  names. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A bill  that  would 
undo  the  state’s  2003  law  allowing 
undocumented  abens  with  a tax-identifica- 
tion number  to  obtain  a legal  driver’s 
bcense  stalled  in  the  Legislature  m 
February.  Repubbean  lawmakers  from 
Albuquerque  and  Roswell  proposed 
requiring  proof  of  citizenship  before  a 
bcense  is  issued.  In  beu  of  that,  the 
appbeant  would  be  issued  a “certificate  for 
driving.” 


NEW  YORK  — A stare  Appellate 
Division  judge  ruled  in  Match  that  a lower 
court  order  does  not  restrain  a crackdown 
launched  last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  against  immigrant  bccnsc- 
holdcrs  who  do  not  have  a Social  Sccunty 
numbers.  The  appellate  dcasion  was 
reudered,  however,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles 
would  not  seek  to  take  away  any  more  of 
the  300,000  bcenses  earmarked  for 
suspension.  Some  7,000  bcenses  have 
already  been  suspended-  The  lower-court 
ruling  had  bccn  issued  in  February  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Karen  Black,  who 
held  that  the  DM\'  may  not  enforce 
immigration  law  nor  can  it  make  new  rules 
without  pubbe  notice 

OREGON  — \ bill  proposed  last  month 
would  require  drivers  in  Oregon  to  submit 
proof  of  US.  auzenship  or  legal  residency 
when  applying  for  a bcense  The  state  is 
currently  one  of  only  nine  that  sob  do  not 
have  a legal  residency  rule 

WISCONSIN  — Under  a bill  proposed 
ji  February,  anyone  applying  for  a 
Wisconsin  driver’s  bcense  or  identification 
^ard  would  be  required  prove  legal 
immigration  sums.  The  card  would  also 
contain  the  date  on  which  the  penon's 
legal  sums  expires. 
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Who  knows  what  evil  lurks? 
Prof  plumbs  depths  of 


Contiiiued  from  Page  1 

“I  look  at  the  kind  of  cases  that  inspire 
the  gasp,  the  reaction  of  horror  and  nausea 
that  accomparucs  certain  things  for  which 
people  use  the  word  evil  — cspeaally  where 
the  acts  are  done  repeatedly  by  people  who 
are  very  warped,"  Stone  told  LEN.  “Then 
the  quesDon  becomes:  what  arc  the  factors 
that  mfluence  a person  to  become  that  way?" 

Neuroscientists  have  found  that  those 
who  score  high  on  a psychopathy  checklist 
developed  by  Dr  Robert  Hare,  a professor 
ementus  at  the  Uruvcrsity  of  Bnosh 
Columbia  m X^ancouver,  have  physical 
differences  m brain  function. 

In  a brain-unaging  study  conducted  last 
April  by  Canadian  and  American  researchers, 
abstract  words  such  as  grace;  power  and 
future  were  processed  differently  by  psycho- 
paths. Researchers  also  found  oddities  m the 
way  such  people  processed  certain  photo- 
graphs, like  those  depicting  accident  scenes. 

^liilc  broken  homes  and  abuse  are 
common  among  brutal  killers,  not  all  were 
treated  poorly  as  children,  said  Stone. 

Ian  Brady,  who  tortured  and  killed 
children  dunng  the  1960s  m what  came  to  be 
known  in  England  as  the  Moors  Murders, 
was  raised  by  lovmg  parents.  Stone  noted. 


Ninety  percent  of  those  on  Stone’s 
hierarchy  of  evil  meet  the  qualification  of 
psychopath.  The  New  York  Times  reported. 

Each  of  these  cases  has  to  be  looked  at 
individually  to  sec  how  those  factors  and 
others  shaped  the  developmg  personalities 
of  those  capable  of  comnuttmg  such  acts, 
said  Stone- 

Evil  may  be  a term  laden  with  religious 
connotation,  but  clmical  diagnoses  do  exist 
for  those  who  commit  especially  heinous 
acts,  he  said.  The  propensity  for  evil  is 
highest  m those  where  there  is  a confluence 
of  three  personality  types:  the  narcissistic, 
the  sadisDc  and  the  psychopathic.  The 
personality  characteristics  of  someone 
suffering  from  psychopathy.  Stone  said, 
represent  the  extremes  of  narcissism.  It 
accounts  for  the  callousness,  grandiosity,  lack 
of  remorse  and  manipulaoveness  seen  in 
serial  killers,  serial  rapists  and  others  on  the 
high-end  of  Stone’s  hierarchy 

Such  people  are  untreatablc,  said  Stone, 
and  need  to  be  separated  from  society,  if  not 
forever,  then  for  prodigious  amounts  of 
time.  The  concept  of  repaying  a debt  to 
society  IS  fine  if  the  offense  was  embezzle- 
ment, he  observed,  but  it  becomes  meaning- 
less when  someone  is  as  dangerous  as  a 


depravity 

Brady,  who  began  by  torturing  small  animals 
before  moving  up  to  children. 

Stone  said  he  was  glad  that  a Connecticut 
parole  board  this  month  ordered  convicted 
rapist  Alex  Kelly  to  serve  three  more  years  m 
pnson.  Kelly  brutally  raped  two  girls  m 
separate  madents  while  still  a teenager.  He 
then  fled  to  Europe  to  avoid  prosecution. 
Kelly  turned  himself  in  when  his  passport 
was  about  to  expue. 

“For  me,  a repeat  rapist,  and  an  aggres- 
sive rapist  like  that,  I would  have  kept  him  m 
until  he  was  old  enough  that  the  girls  he 
raped  could  run  faster  than  he  could,"  Stone 
said. 

Referring  to  the  BTK  killer,  the  serial 
murderer  who  was  recently  captured  by 
pobce  after  having  terrorized  Wichita,  Kan., 
for  decades.  Stone  said:  “If  you're  danger- 
ous, there’s  no  such  thmg  as  paying  your  debt 
to  society.  It’s  a meaningless  concept-  May'be 
in  the  kinder,  gentler  eta  of  out  forebears, 
that  was  okay,  bur  it  doesn’t  work  now.” 

Stone  declmed  to  place  the  Wichita  killer 
into  one  of  the  categones  of  his  hierarchy, 
citmg  a lack  of  details  at  his  disposal,  but 
noted.  “The  fact  that  he  used  the  T m BTK 
for  Bind,  Torture,  Kill,  that  worries  me,  as 
though  he  may  be  up  there  with  the  worst." 


From  had 
to  worst 

The  ffodutions  in  Dr.  Michael  Stone's 
"hierarchy  of  evil": 

Category  1:  Those  who  have  killed  in 
self-defense,  and  who  do  not  show 
psychopathic  personality  features. 
Category  2:  Jealous  lovers  who,  though 
egocentric  or  immature,  were  not 
psychopathic. 

Category  3:  WdUng  companions  of 
killers;  aberrant  personality  — probably 
impulse-ddden,  with  some  antisocial 
traits. 

Category  4:  Killed  in  self-defense,  but 
had  been  extremely  provocative  toward 
the  victim. 

Category  5:  Traumatized,  desperate 
persons  who  have  killed  abusing 
relatives  and/or  others  (viz.,  to  support 
a drug  habit),  but  who  lack  sigmficant 
psychopathic  traits,  and  vdio  ace 
genuinely  remorseful. 

Category  6:  Impetuous,  hot-headed 
murderers,  yet  without  marked  psycho- 
pathic features. 

Category  7:  Highly  narcissistic,  but  not 
distinctly  psychopathic  persons,  with  a 
psychotic  cote,  who  kill  ‘loved  ones” 
(jealousy,  an  underlymg  modve,  or 
resentment)  or  family  members. 
Category  8:  Non-psychopathic  persons 
with  smoldering  cage,  who  kill  when  the 
rage  is  ignited. 

(Pfychopalty  present  above  this  level) 
Category  9:  Jealous  lovers  with  marked 
psychopathic  features. 

Category  10:  Killers  of  people  “in  the 
way"  — or  of  witnesses;  egocentric,  but 
not  totally  psychopathic 
Category  11:  Psychopathic  killers  of 
people  “in  the  way." 

Category  12:  Power-hungry  psycho- 
paths who  killed  u^ien  “cornered.” 
Category  13:  Inadequate,  rageful 
personalities  with  psychopathy. 
Category  14:  Ruthlessly  self-centered 
psychopathic  schemers. 

Category  IS:  Psychopathic,  “cold- 
blooded" spree-  or  multiple  murderers. 

Category  16:  Psychopaths  committing 
multiple  vicious  acts. 

Category  17:  Sexually  perverse  serial 
murderers  (in  males,  rape  usually  the 
primary  motive,  with  killing  done  mostly 
to  hide  evidence);  systematic  torture  not 
the  primary  motive. 

Category  18:  Torture-murderers; 
murder  the  primary  motive  or,  at  least, 
murder  to  avoid  detection,  after  a 
torture  that  was  not  prolonged  (in 
comparison  with  those  in  #22). 
Category  19:  Psychopaths  driven  to 
terrorism,  subjugation,  intimidatioo  and 
rape  — short  of  murder. 

Category  20:  Torture-murderers; 
torture  the  primary  motive  but  in 
psychopathic  personalibes. 

Category  21:  Psychopaths  preoccupied 
with  torture  m the  extreme,  but  not 
known  to  have  committed  murder. 
Category  22:  Psychopathic  tormre- 
murderers,  with  torture  their  primary 
motive. 


L.-R.;  Jean  Harris,  Category  2;  Andrea  Yates,  Category  5;  Ira  Einhorn,  Category  9;  Fred  Neulander,  Category  10. 


(L.-R-):  O.J.  Simpson,  Category  13;  John  Hinckley,  Category  14;  Charles  Manson,  Category  15;  Aileen  Wuornos, 
Category  17. 


(L.-R.):  Gary  Ridgway,  Category  18;  Ed  Gein,  Category  20,  Ted  Bundy,  Category  22;  Jeffrey  Dahmer,  Category  22. 
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Chief  concerns: 


lACP  weighs  in  with  Taser-use  guidelines 


A mne-step  protocol  for  the  safe  deploy- 
ment of  stun  guns,  released  last  month  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Pobce,^will  provide  a framework  for  agencies 
who  want  to  develop  their  own  plan  for 
using  the  non-lethal  weapon,  according  to 
the  organization. 

The  timing  of  its  report,  “Electro- 
Muscular  Disruption  Technology:  A Nine 
Step  Strategy  for  Effecbve  Deployment,” 
seemingly  reflects  the  profession’s  growing 
wanness  of  the  Taser.  Many  if  not  most  in 
law  enforcement  continue  to  maintain  that  it 
leaves  bttle  lasting  harm  to  subjects,  but  it  is 
getting  harder  to  ignore  reports  — some  by 
pobce  themselves  — that  the  Taser  has 
caused  significant  injury. 

A review  by  The  Arizona  Republic  found 
1 1 autopsies  m which  medical  exammers 
could  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  being 
zapped  had  contributed  to  the  subject’s 
death.  Overall,  the  newspaper  found  94 
people  since  1999  who  have  died  after  bemg 
shocked.  (See  LEN,  February  2005.) 

Last  month,  USA  Today  disclosed  that 
the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  had 
rejected  Tasers  for  the  20,000  agents  and 
officers  m its  two  largest  bureaus. 

A spokesman  for  the  Immigration  and 
Customs  Enforcement  (ICE)  bureau,  Russ 
Knocke,  said  the  Taser  had  been  banned  by 
the  agency  in  December  2003.  A month 
pnor  to  that,  Salvatore  Dimiceli,  an  officer 
with  the  Federal  Protective  Service,  claimed 
to  have  suffered  injunes  to  both  arms  during 
a training  session  conducted  by  the  weapon’s 
manufacturer,  Taser  International  of 
Scottsdale,  Anz. 


Dinuceli  has  sued  Taser,  alleging  that  the 
company  did  not  provide  adequate  warnings 
about  the  training. 

The  Customs  and  Bordet  Protection 
bureau  reportedly  banned  the  Taser  for  its 
own  agents  a few  months  after  ICE  did. 

“There  are  enough  question  marks  about 
the  safety  of  this  device,”  CBP  spokesman 
Barry  Mornsey  told  USA  Today.  “The  safety 
of  our  officers  and  the  public  is  always  a 
concern.  It  was  determined  that  the  device 
)ust  didn’t  fit.” 

The  National  Insbtute  of  Justice  has 
awarded  $530,000  in  grants  since  September 
for  research  on  the  stun  gun. 

“Clearly,  there  is  not  enough  information 
out  there  on  the  medical  issues  and  how 
these  devices  are  being  deployed,”  Karen 
Amendola,  chief  operating  officer  for 
research  and  development  at  the  Pobce 
Foundation,”  told  USA  Today.  “There  needs 
to  be  an  objective  third-party  look  at  this 
issue.” 

The  first  step  in  the  L\CP’s  strategy  is  the 
creation  of  a leadership  team  that  can 
address  issues  such  as  costs,  pobcies  and 
training.  It  is  followed  by: 

^ The  placement  of  the  stun  gun  within  a 
department’s  use-of-force  contmuum. 

^ Assessment  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  weapon. 

^ Identifying  the  roles  and  responsibiboes 
of  staff  with  regard  to  its  deployment. 

^ Engagement  in  commumty  outreach  — 
a measure  the  report  calls  essential. 

^ Development  of  pobcies  and  proce- 
dures prior  to  deployment. 

^ Creation  of  a comprehensive  trainmg 


"Bombing"  prank  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  police 


A prank  that  involves  calling  in  false 
pobce  emergencies  to  another  person’s  home 
was  no  laughing  matter  last  month  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  pobce,  who  spent  a tense 
day  involved  in  what  they  thought  was  a 
standoff  between  themselves  and  a violent 
rapist  holding  a teenage  girl  hostage  — only 
to  learn  that  the  whole  thing  was  a hoax. 

The  object  of  the  practice  known  as 
"bombing”  is  to  see  how  many  pobce  the 
players  can  get  to  respond  to  a frantic  call 
about  a crime  in  progress.  Authonties  bebeve 
that  as  many  as  40  people  loosely  connected 
through  the  Internet  and  a telephone  chat 
bne  were  mvolved  in  the  March  22  mcident. 

Authorities  arrested  two  suspects  they 
bebeve  are  the  ringleaders.  Fatin  Ann  Ward, 
24,  who  bves  m Arlington,  Texas,  has  a long 
history  of  mental  illness  and  receives 
disabibty  for  a bipolar  disorder.  She  is  a 
registered  sex  offender  in  Texas.  In  2000,  she 
molested  a 12-year-old  boy  she  claims  is  the 
father  of  her  4-ycar-old  daughter. 

Wadu  Jackson,  20,  a resident  of 
Irvington,  N.J.,  is  suspected  of  being  Ward’s 
accompbee.  She  was  arrested  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

According  to  Arbngton  pobce.  Ward 
caUed  pobce  in  New  Brunswick  and  claimed 
to  be  a 14-year-old  who  had  been  raped  , was 
handcuffed  and  being  held  hostage  m a 
house  neat  the  Rutgers  University  campus. 
She  then  handed  the  phone  to  Jackson,  who 
told  them  that  anyone  who  approached  the 
house  would  be  killed. 

After  that,  pobce  deployed  the  SWAT 


team  and  cordoned  off  the  area  for  six 
hours.  The  standoff  ended  when  three 
teenagers  walked  out  of  the  house  after  the 
father  of  two  of  them  spoke  to  his  children 
through  a bullhorn.  No  charges  were 
brought  against  the  teens,  who  stayed  in  the 
house  when  they  saw  the  pobce  outside.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  pobce  bebeved 
they  were  armed,  said  David  Wilson,  the 
father  of  David  Wilson  III,  18,  and  Tameeb 
Wilson,  17. 

Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  prosecutors  have 
charged  Ward  and  Jackson  with  conspiracy, 
imnating  a false  pubbe  alarm,  and  making  a 
fictitious  report  to  pobce.  Both  will  be 
extradited  to  New  Jersey. 

Ward  is  suspected  of  having  puUed  the 
hoax  before.  Since  the  beginnmg  of  the  year, 
half  a dozen  towns  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  hit,  according  to 
pobce. 

On  Jan.  5,  a caller  reported  that  her 
mother  had  been  shot  in  a house  in  Union, 
N.J.,  and  that  her  father  was  on  his  way 
upstairs  to  get  her.  After  it  was  discovered  to 
be  a prank,  the  resident  of  the  house  told 
pobce  he  knew  the  caller  from  a chat  bne. 

“She  did  the  same  thing  with  us,” 
Georgetown,  S.C.,  pobce  Sgt.  Jimmy  Burke 
told  The  Associated  Press.  “She  called  in 
different  kinds  of  threats,  people  with  guns, 
hostages.  We  suspect  her  in  calls  to  our 
schools  with  a bunch  of  threats.  We  cleared 
the  schools  several  tunes  because  of  her.” 

VC'ard  bved  in  Georgetown  for  about  five 
years,  according  to  Burke. 


program  that  reinforces  the  pobcie.s  and 
practices  developed. 

^ Implementanon  of  a phased  deploy- 
ment approach. 

^ Assessment  of  the  weapon’s  use  to 
determine  whether  any  further  action  taken 
in  this  mode  would  improve  outcomes. 

The  report  also  recommends  that 
agenaes  estabbsh  medical  protocol  options 
m the  event  of  a stun-gun  madent,  develop 
comprehensive  training  programs  for 


officers;  and  unplemcnt  departmental 
reporting  systems  to  track  such  incidents. 

“VC'c  know  stun  guns  provide  law 
enforcement  officers  with  an  effccove,  less- 
lethal  option  but  we're  also  aware  that 
concerns  have  been  raised  over  how  and 
when  they  have  been  used,”  said  lACP 
president  Joseph  Estey,  the  pobce  chief  of 
Hartford,  Vt.  “With  these  guidelines,  wc 
hope  to  balance  the  nsks  associated  with 
stun  guns  with  their  benefits.” 


Animal-rights  group  rips 
plan  to  try  Taser  on  pigs 

As  if  Taser  International,  the  nation’s  pigs  will  be  given  cocaine  and  then  shocked. 


leading  stun-gun  manufacturer,  didn’t  already 
have  enough  critics  mpping  at  its  heels,  it  will 
now  have  animal  rights  activists  to  contend 
with,  after  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  have  announced  plans  to  conduct 
the  first  independent  study  on  the  effects  of 
the  Taser  on  pigs’  hearts. 

“If  die  hypothesis  is  correct  that  Tasers 
do  not  electrocute  the  heart,  then  why  are 
people  dying  in  custody  after  they  have  bicn 
shot  with  Tasers?”  asked  John  Webster,  a 
professor  emeritus  of  biomedical  engmeet- 
ing  who  will  conduct  the  two-year  study. 

Three  groups  of  pigs  will  be  zapped  with 
a stun  gun,  including  some  that  will  be 
subjected  to  the  “SupetTaser,”  which  debvers 
shocks  up  to  30  tunes  stronger  than  the 
Taser  model  used  by  pobce.  One  group  of 


Webster’s  research  will  test  the  theory  that 
some  of  the  deaths  result  from  a rate 
condition  known  as  mabgnant  hyperthermia 
m which  the  body  overheats.  Another  that 
Webster  will  test  is  whether  suspects  died 
because  the  Taser  caused  contractions  of 
muscle  which  ultimately  led  to  a fatal  release 
of  potassium. 

The  group  People  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  has  complained  that 
the  research,  funded  with  a $500,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  is 
cruel  and  unnecessary. 

“Shocking  more  pigs  is  only  going  to  add 
their  number  to  the  Tascr-rclated  death 
statistics.”  said  Pam  Gilman,  whose  brother 
died  m British  Columbia  last  year  after  by 
shocked  by  a stun  gun. 
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A deadly  fortnight 

No  sanctuary  from  shooters  in  four  states 


Continued  from  Pa^  1 

members  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  the 

sermons  of  the  church.” 

In  northern  Minnesota,  authorities 
investigating  the  murders  of  nine  people  on 
a remote  Indian  reservation  are  considering 
whether  more  than  one  teenager  was 
involved  in  what  has  been  called  the  second- 
deadliest  school  shooting  in  US.  history’. 

Investigators  initially  believed  that  16- 
year-old  Jeff  Weise  had  acted  alone  when  he 
murdered  bs  grandfather,  tnbal  police 
officer  Daryl  “Dash”  Lussier  and  bs 
grandfather’s  compamon.  then  gunned  down 
five  students,  a teacher  and  a security  guard. 
Before  turning  the  .22-caliber  handgun  on 
himself,  Wcisc  was  wounded  twice  in  the  leg 
by  a tubal  officer,  according  to  a report  m 
The  Houston  Chronicle. 

Those  who  knew  Weise  say  he  was  deeply 
depressed.  After  a suicide  scare  last  summer, 
he  was  put  on  40  milligrams  a day  of  the 
ano-depressant  Prozac.  Weise  favored  Goth 
fasbons  and  was  an  enthusiasQc  pardapant 
in  online  neo-Nazt  chat  rooms,  where  he 
logged  on  as  "todesengel,"  or  angel  of  death. 

But  m a surpnsing  twist,  authonQes 
arrested  a second  teenager,  Louis  Jourdain, 
the  16-year-old  son  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 


Cbppewa’s  tnbal  chairman,  Floyd  jourdam 

Jr 

Jourdam  was  arrested  on  conspiracy- 
related  charges  on  March  27,  six  days  after 
the  massacre.  Other  adolescents  who  were  m 
email  contact  with  Weise  arc  also  under 
suspiaon,  accordmg  to  an  anonymous 
source  cited  by  The  (New  York)  Daily  News. 

The  murders  on  Feb.  28  of  federal  Judge 
Joan  Lefkow’s  husband  and  mother  by  a 
disturbed  plamoff  m a medical  malpractice 
case  tragically  bghlighted  the  need  for  better 
secunty  for  judges  and  their  families  outside 
the  courthouse,  said  her  shaken  colleagues. 

“I  don’t  think  secunty  is  adequate,  I have 
never  thought  security  was  adequate,”  US. 
Distnct  Judge  David  Coar  of  Cbcago  told 
USA  Today. 

"Certainly  after  the  Oklahoma  bombmg 
m 1995,  everyone  took  a timeout  to  look 
closely  at  secunty  at  federal  courthouses  and 
other  faahoes,”  said  David  A.  Sellers,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  editor-m-cbef 
of  The  Third  Branch,  a newsletter  for  courts 
officials,  “What  happened  last  week  in 
Cbcago  is  similar  It  calls  for  another 
timeout,  tbs  ome  to  look  at  the  speafic  issue 
of  off-site  secunty.” 


Lefkow,  61,  was  targeted  by  Bart  Ross,  a 
Polish  immigrant  whose  case  she  had 
dismissed.  Ross  was  seekmg  $1  bilhon  for 
what  he  claimed  was  a botched  treatment  for 
cancer  of  the  mouth,  and  had  been  unsuc- 
cessfully battling  a Cbcago  hospital  for  the 
past  decade. 

Ross  u’aited  for  Lefkow  m the  basement 
of  her  house.  After  kiUmg  Lefkow’s  hus- 
band, attorney  Michael  Lefkow,  64,  and  her 
mother,  Dorothy  Humphrey,  89,  Ross  left. 
Wlicn  he  was  later  pulled  over  for  a broken 
tail  hght  by  a West  Allis,  Wis.,  patrol  officer, 
he  fatally  shot  himself. 

A report  released  last  year  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  mspector  general  sharply 
cnbcized  the  US.  Marshals  Service,  wbch  is 
responsible  for  protecting  federal  judges,  for 
its  handling  of  700  threats  to  court  offiaals 
that  are  received  each  year.  The  Marshals 
Service’s  threat  assessments,  the  report  said, 
are  often  untimely  and  of  questionable 
validity,  and  the  agency  has  also  failed  to  use 
technology  such  as  alarm  systems  and  video 
cameras. 

“We  are  very  concerned,  and  we  arc 
making  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
intelligence-gathering  on  threats  to  judges 
and  the  evaluation  of  threats  to  judges  is 


improved,”  Judge  Jane  R.  Roth  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  in  Delaware,  told  The  Times. 

In  the  case  of  a Fulton  County,  Ga., 
judge,  however,  there  had  been  no  warnmg 
prior  to  the  moment  when  a defendant  on 
tnal  for  rape  seized  the  gun  of  a deputy  and 
opened  fire.  The  March  1 1 rampage  by  33- 
year-old  Bnan  Nichols  took  the  fives  of 
Supenor  Court  Judge  Rowland  Barnes,  64, 
and  Julie  Arm  Brandau,  46,  a court  stenogra- 
pher, in  the  courtroom.  Shenff's  Sgt.  Hoyt 
Teasley.  43,  was  killed  as  Nichols  fled  the 
courthouse,  and  authorioes  say  that  Nichols 
also  shot  and  killed  an  off-duty  federal 
customs  offiaal,  David  Wilhelm,  40,  before 
bemg  captured. 

Nichols  was  caught  m an  apartment 
where  he  took  26-year-old  AsWey  Smith 
hostage.  Smith,  who  read  to  Nichols  from  an 
inspiraoonal  Christian  book,  was  unharmed 
and  was  given  the  $10,000  reward  offered  by 
the  state. 

“\’ou  just  really  do  not  expect  violence  in 
tbs  buildmg,”  Edward  Bauer,  a civil  attorney, 
told  The  Tunes.  “There’s  anguish  here, 
anger,  and  violence  between  opposmg  sides, 
but  to  lose  a judge  m bs  own  courtroom  is 
just  unfathomable.” 


Homeland  insecurity: 

Nothing  stopped  terrorists  from  buying  guns 


''We're  in  a tough  position.  Obviously,  we  want  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  terrorists,  but  we  also  have  to  be 
mindful  of  privacy  and  civil  rights  concerns/' 

— An  FBI  official 


With  notbng  to  disqualify  them,  dozens 
of  suspected  terronsts  who  appeared  on  FBI 
watch  fists  were  approved  to  purchase 
firearms  during  a nine-month  penod  m 2004, 
according  to  a Congressional  investigation 
that  has  prompted  tlie  bureau  to  re-cxamine 
current  legislation  that  allows  such  applicants 
to  slip  tbough. 

Investigators  from  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  found  that  of  44 
terrorist  suspects  who  sought  clearance  to 
buy  or  carry  a gun,  35  were  approved 
between  Feb.  3 and  June  20,  2004.  .Another 
14  applied  m the  four  months  after  the 
offiual  mquiry  had  ended.  Of  those,  only 
rut)  were  disqualified.  In  all.  47  of  58 


applications  were  approved,  investigators 
found. 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  are  two  laws, 
one  that  probbits  gun  sales  to  anyone  falling 
into  one  of  rune  categones,  but  not  to 
someone  whose  name  appears  on  a terrorist 
watch  fist,  and  another  that  requires  all 
mformaQon  on  gun  purchasers  be  destroyed 


u-ithin  24  hours  of  approval. 

FBI  Director  Robert  Mueller  3rd  told  a 
House  subcoinmittee  that  perhaps  the  law 
could  be  changed.  “I  believe  a review  of  the 
law  regardmg  the  Naticnal  Instant  Criminal 
Background  Check  System  is  warranted, 
given  the  fLidmgs  of  die  GAO,”  he  said. 

In  February  2004,  then-.Attorney  General 


Appeals  court  says  30-year-old  FBI 
ballistics  test  fails  to  hit  the  bullseye 


The  mtegriiy  of  the  criminal  )usticc 
system  UTiuld  be  "ill  served"  if  a ballistics 
test  used  by  the  MM  to  match  bullets  to 
crimes  be  allowed  to  stand,  a New  Jersey 
appeals  court  ruled  last  month,  ordering  a 
new  inal  for  a defendant  concnctcd  ui  1997 
with  evidence  drawn  from  ihc  technique 
known  as  data  chaining 

Michael  S.  Behn  was  sentenced  to  fife  in 
pnson  for  the  1995  slaying  of  a South  River 
com  dealer.  The  court's  reversal  of  lus 
conviction  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
naUon  based  on  a challenge  to  the  bureau's 
forensic  process. 

Hie  M)]  has  used  daia  chaining  for  more 
than  30  years  to  anah'ze  the  lead  content  m 
bullets  when  a slug’s  fragments  arc  too  small 
to  yield  mformaQon  from  other  ballistic 
tests  Its  goal  IS  to  determme  whether  a 
bullet  from  the  enme  matches  bullets  found 
m the  suspect’s  possession  or  weapon 
Data  chainmg  is  based  on  the  premise 


that  every  source  of  lead  is  uiuque,  and  no 
two  sources  arc  composiQonally  similar. 
Analysts  compare  the  amounts  of  trace 
elements  found  m a senes  of  bullets  m a 
box  If  they  all  arc  found  to  have  the  same 
composition,  scicnosts  can  then  conclude 
that  the  fatal  bullet  is  part  of  the  same  chain 
as  the  bullets  in  the  package  Hius  scienQsts 
may  tesuf)'  that  two  bullets  with  slightly 
differing  lead  contents  arc  a match  if  a third 
bullet,  one  perhaps  fiom  the  manufauurcr.  is 
found  to  be  identical  to  both.  (See  I.lvN, 
February  2004  j 

Prosecutors  malcbed  bullets  found  in 
Bchn's  home  to  those  used  in  the  murdei 

When  a former  thief  metallurgist  for  the 
bureau.  William  Tobm,  began  raising 
questions  about  the  efficacy  of  da’a  chain 
mg,  MM  l.ab  Director  Dwight  -Adams  asked 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
research  the  matter  .\mong  its  recommenda 
(ions  m a draft  report  issued  last  year  was 


that  the  bureau  disconemue  the  pracQcc. 

Domg  his  own  research,  Tobin  found  a 
number  of  ways  m w’hich  the  lead  used  for 
bullets  may  be  compositionally  identical,  but 
not  come  from  the  same  batch. 

One  way  is  iliat  lots  of  packaged  bullets 
arc.  not  scattered  across  the  Umted  States, 
but  shipped  to  warehouses  owned  by  retail 
giants  like  Wal-Mart  and  Kmart,  which  arc 
the  largest  suppliers  of  22-cafibcr  ammuiu- 
non  It  IS  highly  Ukcly  that  a regional 
concentration  of  specific  compositions  wall 
be  created  when  the  packaged  bullets  are 
distnbuted  to  stores,  Tobm  said 

"At  the  Fredcncksburg  (A'a.,)  Wal-Mart,  1 
found  the  same  compositions  on  the  shelf 
for  three  out  of  five  months,”  he  said.  “.\n 
mr.occnt  purchaser  had  no  chance  but  to  buy 
menminatmg  compositions  [and]  they're  on 
the  shelves  for  months  and  months.” 

Tobin  submitted  a sworn  statement  m the 
New  Jersey  case 


John  Ashcroft  reluctandy  agreed  that  the 
Justice  Department  needed  to  change  its 
policy  and  allow  more  cross-checkmg 
between  gun-buymg  records  and  terrorism 
mtelligence. 

In  the  months  following  the  Sept.  11, 
2001,  terrorist  attacks,  Ashcroft  had  blocked 
the  FBI  from  matchmg  gun-purchase 
applications  against  names  found  on  its 
A^iolent  Gang  and  Terrorist  OrganizaQon 
File,  a compendium  of  suspected  terronsts, 
their  fnends,  neighbors  and  relatives. 

Such  laws  and  policies,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Justice  Department,  have  hamstrung  the 
agency,  FBI  officials  told  The  New  York 
Times- 

“We’re  m a tough  position,”  said  an  FBI 
official  whom  The  Times  did  not  identify'. 
“Obviously,  we  want  to  keep  gims  out  of  the 
hands  of  terrorists,  but  we  also  have  to  be 
mindful  of  pnvacy  and  civil  nghts  concerns, 
and  we  can't  do  anything  beyond  what  the 
law  allows  us  to  do.” 

In  a letter  to  Senator  Frank  Lautenberg 
(D-N.J.),  Mueller  unveiled  his  plan  for 
forming  a JusQce  Department  working 
group  to  examme  the  issue.  Lautenberg.  who 
(^quested  the  GAO  audit,  has  proposed 
legislaaon  to  require  that  gim-purchasing 
records  on  anyone  whose  name  appears  on  a 
terronsm  watch  list  be  held  for  10  years. 

"Destroying  these  records  in  24  hours  is 
senseless  and  will  only  help  terronsts  cover 
their  tracks,"  said  Lautenberg  "It’s  an  absurd 
polity.” 

Lautenberg  said  he  would  also  ask 
.Attorney  General  Alberto  R Gonzales  to 
assess  whether  those  on  an  FBI  terror  watch 
list  be  barred  from  buj'mg  a gun.  Such  a 
policy  would  require  a change  m federal  law 

When  asked  ducctly  whether  he  believes 
that  such  people  should  be  barred, 
Lautenberg  replied,  “A'ou  can’t  get  on  an 
airplane  if  you’re  a terronst,  but  you  can  buy 
a gun  VC'hich  is  worse?” 
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Dutta: 


Police  are  not  the  cause  of  violence 


By  Sunil  Dutta 

Recently,  while  on  my  way  to  interview 
someone  in  the  Southeast  Division  of  the 
Los  .\ngeles  Police  Department,  I heard  a 
call  of  a shooting  in  progress.  Since  we  were 
very  close  to  the  shooting  location,  we 
decided  to  respond  to  assist  the  officers.  We 
were  there  within  seconds,  but  it  was  too 
late.  It  was  chaos,  with  four  separate  crime 
scenes  and  officers  struggling  to  maintam 
control. 

It  looked  like  three  black  males  lay  dead 
and  a fourth  was  shot  in  the  leg.  I stood  near 
the  third  and  discovered  that  he  was  still 
alive.  He  had  been  shot  pomtrblank  at  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  was  clawing  at  the 
bullet  entry  wound  and  trying  to  say 
something-  While  I struggled  to  hear  what  he 
was  saymg,  I saw  his  hand  drop  to  the 
ground.  He  was  dead. 

He  was  14  years  old.  But  the  media  did 
not  even  carry  the  news  of  this  multiple 
homicide.  There  was  no  community  outrage, 
no  demonstrations  and  no  denunaauons. 

Ever  smce  the  shootmg  of  Devin  Brown, 
I have  been  waiting  m vain  for  someone  to 
state  the  obvious.  But  Godot  never  comes. 
Haven’t  we  seen  this  before?  A tragedy 
occurs,  police  are  involved,  people  ate 
outraged,  the  media  throw  some  cheap  shots 
with  half-baked  analyses,  poliocal  pressure 
builds  and  a policy  is  modified  or  created. 

In  the  big  picture,  nothing  changes.  We 
wait  until  the  next  tragedy  or  controversy  to 
erupt  when  this  cycle  would  be  repealed. 


Smce  no  one  has  mentioned  it,  then, 
allow  me  say  it:  Police  are  not  the  problem. 

Officers  are  not  the  racist,  mgger-happy, 
brutal,  heavy-handed  monsters  as  portrayed 
m the  media.  Officers  reflect  the  society  they 
are  a part  of 

All  of  us  are  the  problem,  because  we 
have  consistendy  failed  to  address  the 
underlying  social  issues  that  have  turned  us 
mto  the  most  violent  and  the  most  unequal 
society  among  the  mdustnalized  nations  — 
despite  bemg  the  strongest  and  wealthiest 
country  m the  history  of  the  world. 

Scholars  from  around  the  world  flock  to 
our  universities  because  we  are  the  best  m 
saence  and  humaiuQes.  Our  researchers  win 
numerous  Nobel  prizes.  We  tram  people 
from  the  world  over  to  become  better 
admimstrators.  We  tell  other  nations  what  to 
do.  We  even  discuss  exportmg  freedom  to 
the  darkest  corners  of  the  planet. 

Despite  all  this,  decades  have  gone  by  and 
we  haven’t  addressed  our  own  failures  — 
crime,  homelessness,  the  mentally  ill 
wandermg  the  streets,  a permanent 
underclass,  mner  cities  with  endemic  high 
unemployment,  poorly  pacing  jobs,  lack  of 
medical  coverage.  It  is  obvious  that  we  don’t 
cate;  after  all,  if  we  wanted  to  make  a 
change,  we  would  have  by  now. 

An  ideal  society  needs  no  pobce,  let  alone 
cops  who  must  cariy  handguns,  shotguns 
and  rifles.  But  we  don’t  live  m an  ideal 
soaety.  As  long  as  officers  carry  a gun,  mace, 
batons  and  handcuffs  — the  tools  of  their 


trade  — it  is  axiomatic  that  they  would  be 
used. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  even  when 
cop5  use  perfect  judgment  and  circumstances 
are  ideal,  usmg  force  to  arrest  someone  is 
not  pretty  to  watch.  And  m the  worst  of 
circumstances,  when  human  fives  arc  taken 
because  officers  must  shoot,  the  ugfiness  is 
amplified  to  a gross  level. 

Why  don't  we  abolish  the  police  to  avoid 
the  ugfiness,  controversies,  and  tragedies? 

Those  who  cnocize  the  police  are  guilty 
of  perpetuatmg  the  miserable  social  condi- 
tions that  ensure  we  have  enme-ndden 
neighborhoods.  I accuse  everyone  m our 
society  of  being  guilty,  of  not  providmg 
solutions,  of  bemg  m denial,  of  transferrmg 
their  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
cops.  The  society  has  chosen  a group  of 

Woody: 


By  Michael  S.  Woody 

Do  you  enjoy  stttmg  around  m court- 
rooms waitmg  for  your  case  to  be  called, 
only  to  find  that  the  case  is  contmued, 
requinng  you  to  come  back  to  the  court- 
house again  and  again  for  the  same  case? 
No?  Then  read  on.  As  a police  officer  it  is 
estimated  that  10  percent  of  your  calls 
mvolve  persons  with  mental  illness.  Do  you 
have  enough  irainmg  to  help  you  safely  and 


men  and  women  to  do  its  dut>’  work,  so  that 
the  rest  can  smile  and  enjoy  their  bourgeois 
existence. 

When  mconvcnicnt  facts  can't  be  ignored, 
there  is  always  this  group  to  blame. 

From  1985  to  2002.  officers  have  shot  at 
motonsts  an  average  of  six  times  a year.  In 
this  17-year  time  frame,  officers  fired  their 
gims  approximately  102  times.  In  the  same 
time  frame,  more  than  10,000  people  were 
murdered  m Los  Angeles. 

No,  cops  did  not  kill  these  10,000.  VC'ho 
arc  we  foofing  by  blaming  the  police  for 
soaal  problems? 

(Suni/  Du/la  is  a sergeant  ivi/h  the  Ij>s  An^e/es 
Police  Department's  Internal  Affairs  Group  Hts 
commentary  original^  appeared  in  The  Daify  News 
of  Los  Angles.) 


effectively  handle  these  calls?  No?  Then  read 
on.  Have  you  read  the  stones  of  police 
shootings  of  persons  with  mental  illness  and 
the  correspondmg  lawsuits  that  often  follow? 
Think  It  can’t  happen  to  your  department? 
Then  read  on. 

It’s  time  you  learned  more  about  Cnsis 
Intervention  Team  traimng, 

CIT  is  a collaborative  effort  between  law 
enforcement  and  the  mental  health  commu- 
nity to  assist  officers  in  handling  incidents 
involving  persons  with  mental  illness. 
Volunteer  patrol  officers  receive  40  hours  of 
training  in  mental  illness  and  the  local  mental 
health  system,  'llie  traimng  focuses  on 
providing  pracncal  techniques  fur  de- 
escalating  enses.  Mental  health  professionals 
assist  in  officer  training  and  go  on  nde- 
alongs  with  officers  to  better  understand 
police  work.  Police  officers,  for  their  part, 
make  home  visits  with  mental  health 
professionals  and  leam  about  symptoms  of 
mental  illness  and  medications  so  they  can 
better  identify  persons  with  mental  illness 
and  leam  to  deal  with  them  more  effectively 
and  safely 

Why  IS  CIT  so  popular?  Simply  put.  Crisis 
Intervention  Team  training  saves  fives  and 
money.  We  have  all  read  the  stones  about 
police  officers  who  encountered  a person 
with  mental  illness,  and  the  stones  often 
have  tragic  endings.  According  to  FBI 
statistics,  from  1993  to  2002,  15  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  killed  by  persons  with 
mental  illness.  Even  more  staggering,  in  2002 
alone,  982  law  enforcement  officers  were 
assaulted  by  persons  with  mental  illness.  The 
Treatment  Advocacy  Center  reports  that,  in 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Other  Voices 


Editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

Taser  benefits  outweigh  risks; 
dangers  appear  minimal 

The  potential  for  savmg  fives  is  simply  too  great  to  decommission 
Tasers  because  of  a few  unfortunate  and  isolated  inadents.  Last 
month,  for  example,  and  much  to  the  dismay  of  shocked  wit- 
nesses, Aurora  police  Tasered  a customer  at  a Chuck  E.  Cheese 
restaurant  after  a verbal  dispute  arose  over  whether  he  had  paid  his 
bill.  In  response,  Mark  Silverman,  legal  director  for  the  Amencan 
Civil  Liberdes  Union  m Denver,  said  the  organizadon  had  asked 
police  to  “revise  their  Taser  policies  and  move  the  Taser  up  their 
continuum  of  force,  either  to  lethal  force  or  just  a notch  below.” 

To  use  It  m a minor  situation,  he  added,  “is  usmg  force  that  is  out 
of  propordon.”  The  difficulty  with  this  logic,  however,  is  that  in  a 
confrontaDon  with  police  no  one  knows  whether  it  will  be 
“minor”  until  it  is  resolved.  After  the  fact,  it’s  easy  to  say  “the  man 
wasn’t  armed”  or  “he’d  have  calmed  down,  he  just  lost  his  temper.” 
If  the  siruadon  can  be  resolved  with  no  lastmg  harm  to  anyone,  so 
much  the  better.  As  for  Tasers,  their  dangers  appear  to  be  miru- 
mal. . . . WTnle  there  have  been  more  than  80  people  who  have  died 
withm  days  or  hours  of  bemg  shot  with  a Taser,  the  weapon  has 
not  been  idendfied  as  a primary  cause  We  agree  that  police  should 
establish  clear  procedures  for  Taser  use.  but  the  case  for  makmg 
them  more  restnedve,  or  as  restnedve  as  the  rules  for  firmg  a gun, 
has  not  yet  been  made. ...  Tasers  aren’t  umque.  All  the  potcnaally 
negative  issues  bear  watchmg.  But  so  do  the  substandal  benefits  of 
this  less-lethal  weapon. 

— The  Rack)'  Mountain  News,  March  27,  200S 

In  uniform:  Houston  police  officers  should 
follow  the  chief’s  example  and  wear 
the  uniform  properly  and  proudly 

Houston  Police  Chief  Harold  Hunt  recently  passed  the  exam  to 
become  a Texas  peace  officer,  endtfing  him  for  the  first  time  to 


wear  the  official  umform  of  the  department  he  leads.  Now  he  can 
lead  by  example. ...  A general  order  decrees  that  all  officers  save 
those  under  cover  will  dress  m a professional  manner.  Those  m 
imiform  will  wear  the  official  blue  shirt,  navy  pants  with  blue 
pipmg,  hat  with  polished  visor  and  black  polished  shoes.  In  a 
circular.  Hum  drew  attendon  to  changes  he  had  made  m groommg 
standards.  Beards,  visible  tattoos  and  body-piercmg  jewelry  are 
forbidden.  With  increased  mcidcnce  of  cnmmals  posing  as  police 
officers  to  prey  on  motonsts,  real  officers  should  look  the  part. 
Chief  Hum  is  to  be  commended  for  trymg  to  put  the  department’s 
best  foot  forward. 

— The  Houston  Chronicle,  March  26,  2005 

Cop  killings 

Richmond  Police  Chief  Rodney  Monroe  has  done  what  his 
predecessor,  Andre  Parker,  did  not:  the  nght  thmg  He  has  asked 
the  US.  justice  Department  to  mvesdgate  the  spike  m the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  the  city’s  officers  m the  past  few  years.  An  mdepen- 
dent  mvesdgadon  of  those  mcidents  likely  will  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Richmond’s  cops  have  not  become  tngger-happy.  Each 
mcident  is  unique,  and  officers  must  react  in  seconds  under  severe 
stress  to  perilous  circumstances.  If  force  has  been  used  inappropn- 
ately  m some  cases,  the  probable  cause  is  the  simple  fact  that  cops 
are  human,  too.  Yet  a renew  might  indicate  the  need  for  more,  or 
better,  training  in  how  to  defuse  confrontaoorR,  employ  non-lethal 
methods  to  apprehend  suspects,  or  keep  better  paper  trails  on 
programs  and  practices  related  to  the  use  of  force.  If  so,  the  new 
chief  should  take  the  suggesoons  to  heart.  The  principal  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  a use-of-force  renew  would  involve  simply 
clearing  the  air  and  remonng  any  fingering  suspicion  that  the 
Police  Department  is  shieldmg  its  own  or  trying  to  hide  somcilung. 
Promoting  trust  between  policemen  and  citizens  is  v’aluablc  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  because  such  trust  helps  prevent  and 
solve  crimes  — a goal  on  which  the  department  and  the  public 
ought  to  be  united. 

— The  Richmond  {I  ’a.)  Times-Dispatch,  Manh  20,  2005 


The  dutiful  heart 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  espressed  on  the  Torum  page  are 
those  of  the  contributing  wnter  or  cartoonist,  or 
of  the  original  source  newspaper,  and  do  not  rep- 
resent an  official  position  of  l^w  Enforcement 
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The  dutiful  heart'  proven  in  CIT  training 


Continued  from  Page  13 
2003, 62  persons  with  mental  illness  were 
killed  by  law  enforcement  and  13  ofheers 
. lost  their  bves  in  confrontaQons  with  persons 
'•  that  were  mentally  ill.  Do  you  sec  a trend? 

Why  do  I advocate  de-escalation  with  a 
population  that  can  be  dangerous?  As 
officers,  we  often  hold  the  power  in  these 
situations.  By  our  actions  and  words,  we  can 
choose  to  escalate  or  de-escalate.  CIT 
provides  a tool  to  learn  dc-cscalaOon, 
thereby  protecting  our  officers  and  our 
aozens.  I bebeve  CIT  can  change  those 
statistics 

If  you  are  not  paroculacly  impressed  by 
safet)’  issues,  arc  you  mtercsted  m saving 
money?  CIT  saves  taxpayer  dollars.  Wher- 
ever CIT  IS  tn  place,  the  calls  for  the  SWAT 
team  go  down,  and  so  does  the  work  of 
hostage  negoQators. 

CIT  training  is  usually  free  to  law 
enforcement-  Soil,  you  are  probably  balking 
at  the  idea  of  taking  your  officers  off  the 
street  for  the  40-hour  traimng  Can’t  afford 
to  do  It,  you  say?  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 

We  cannot  rcabsacally  discuss  the  topic 
of  cost-effccoveness  without  raismg  the 
issue  of  cnil  babibt)’  for  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Recently,  m a Cabfornia  civil  suit, 
officers  who  shot  and  killed  a mentally  ill 
woman  who  had  brandished  a knife  at  them 
were  found  80  percent  responsible  for  her 
death.  The  reason?  Not  once  did  any  of 
them  try  to  de-escalate  the  situation.  Vfhen  a 
mentally  ill  person  in  crisis  loses  his  or  her 
bfc  to  pobce  bullets,  the  family  and  the 
commumty  arc  quick  to  look  at  the  training, 
or  lack  thereof,  that  the  city  has  provided  its 
pobce  force.  De-escalation  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  CIT  program. 

err  also  saves  officer’s  time,  also  saving 
money.  How?  For  every’  arrest,  officers  must 
testify  in  court-  Many  cases  involve  multiple 
continuances,  meamng  that  we  spend 
countless  hours  hanging  around  courtrooms 
waning  for  our  cases  to  be  called.  This  takes 
us  off  the  streets-  W'ouldn’t  you  rather  learn 
techmques  that  promote  officer  safety,  lessen 
potential  babibty,  and  save  your  department 
time  and  money? 

I attended  a 40-hour  CIT  traimng 
program  m Memphis  in  1999,  when  I was 
the  duector  of  traimng  for  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Pobce  Department-  With  the  assistance  of 
our  local  mental  health  board  and  the  county 
chapter  of  the  National  Albance  for  the 
Mentally  III  (NAMI),  the  first  Ohio  CIT 
program  was  conducted  in  May  of  2000  for 
20  volunteer  Akron  pobce  officers  and  three 
firc/EMT  supervisors. 

Today,  I bebeve  that  Ohio  has  more  CIT- 
trained  law  enforcement  agenaes  than  any 
other  state.  Our  more  than  1,000  ClT-tramed 
officers  span  30  of  the  state’s  88  counties. 
When  I reared  in  September  2002  after 
serving  25  years  as  a pobce  officer,  the 
Akron  PD.  had  50  CIT  officers.  In  Sumrmt 
County  we  conducted  one  CIT  training  every 
SIX  months.  We  had  our  county  shenff ’s 
department  on  board,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
pobce  departments  in  the  area.  We  even  had 
implemented  CIT  on  the  Umvcrsity  of 
•Akron  campus.  Around  the  state,  Toledo  and 
Lorain  County  were  in  the  CIT  fold. 

Today,  every  major  city  in  Ohio  either  has 
CIT  (Cmcumao  calls  us  program  Mental 
Health  Response  Team)  or  is  m the  plannmg 
stage.  In  addition,  we  have  estabbshed  an 
acceptable  version  of  CIT  for  the  Rural 
Commumty. 

How  did  Ohio  go  so  far,  so  quickly  with 


CIT?  There  are  several  reasons.  First,  since 
rcQrmg,  I am  freer  to  travel,  freer  to  speak 
frankly  with  pobce  executives.  Second,  in 
Ohio,  there  is  now  a very  strong  bond 
between  local  law  enforcement,  NA\D  and 
mental  health  admmistrators-  Finally,  CIT 
has  gamed  sigmficant  momentum  m recent 
years  m Ohio  due  to  the  formaoon  of  the 
Adv'isory  Commirtec  on  Mentally  ill  m thw 
Courts,  estabbshed  and  chaired  by  Justice 
Evelyn  Lundberg  Stratton  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court.  This  statewide  cemmittee, 
compnsmg  50-plus  members  from  all  levels 
and  agenaes  of  the  cnnunal  jusace  and 
mental  health  systems,  created  a Pobce 
Traimng  Committee,  which  I chair. 

A member  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  to  which  most  states  belong, 
recently  approached  our  comrmttce  with  the 
idea  of  domg  for  other  states  what  we  have 
done  m Ohia  At  the  same  time,  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  has  formed  a 
new  division  to  assist  commumoes  that  have 
actually  formed  parmerships  among  law 


enforcement,  mental  health,  and  advocacy 
groups  such  as  NAMI  to  estabbsh  )ail 
diversion  programs  for  the  mentally  ill. 

President  Bush  selected  Michael  Hogan, 
the  director  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  to  lead  the  President’s  New 
Freedom  Comnussion  on  Mental  Illness.  The 
commission  recendy  released  a report  callmg 
for  sweeping  reforms  m the  way  law 
enforcement  and  the  courts  do  business  with 
mentally  ill  individuals. 

We  CO  Jd  make  things  so  much  easier  by 
shanng  what  we  have  learned  over  the  years 
to  help  other  states  avoid  the  mistakes  we 
had  made  early  on.  The  real  key  is  estabbsh- 
mg  partnerships.  Sometimes  this  is  no  easy 
task  due  to  diffenng  agendas  and  a misun- 
derstanding of  each  other’s  roles  and  dudes. 
Walking  in  each  other’s  shoes  through  ride- 
alongs  and  sit-down  meetings  usually  clears 
up  that  problem. 

This  traimng  is  in  such  demand  and 
spreadmg  so  quickly  that  it  is  fast  becommg 
the  rule  in  law  enforcement  rather  than  the 


exception.  The  40-hour  state-of-the-art  crisis 
mtervenoon  training  is  evidence-based.  It 
works. 

The  time  is  right.  Do  not  wait  to  get  this 
traimng  after  “the  horse  has  left  the  bam” 
and  you  are  facmg  a lawsuit  and/or  criaasm 
from  the  media  because  of  an  injury  or 
death  to  a mentally  ill  person  or  a pobce 
officer. 

[Editor’s  note:  The  first  official  National  CIT 
Conference  is  scheduled forMe^  12-13,  2005,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Major  Sam  Cochran  and  ^ Dr. 
Randy  Dupont,  who  started  CIT  in  Memphis,  for 
which  th^  were  named  winners  of  the  2000  Law 
Enforcement  News  People  of  the  Year  award  [see 
LEN,  Dec.  15! 31,  2000],  will  be  among  those 
speaking  and  leading  hands-on  workshops.] 


(Michael  S.  Woo^  retired  as  a lieutenant  from 
the  Akron,  Ohio,  Police  Department.  This  is  his 
second  article  on  this  sulject  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  [see  LEN,  Feb.  14,  2003].  For  more 
information.you  mcry  contact  U^oody  at  michaels. 
woody@,earthlink.  net. ) 


Uneasily,  chiefs  wait  to  get  slammed  by 
Bush  budget  cuts  to  Justice  programs 


eBay-savvy  chief  makes 
budget- dollar  go  further 


When  his  $88,000  budget  won’t  covet 
the  bill,  an  enterpnsiag  pobce  chief  in 
Donegal,  Pa.,  goes  searching  for  laptops, 
patrol  cars  and  odier  big-deket  items  on 
the  Internet,  where  he  buys  them  for  a 
fracdon  of  what  they  would  otherwise 
cost. 

There  are  very  few  things  that  Ethan 
Ward  will  pay  full  price  for.  These  may 
include  body  armor,  radios  and  sirens.  But 
for  most  everything  else  his  three-man 
department  needs.  Ward  looks  on  eBay. 

He  has  purchased  Vascar  timing 
devices  used  for  catching  speeders  for 
$100  each  on  eBay.  They  usually  cost 
$3,500.  Panasonic  Tnughbook  laptop 
computers  were  had  online  for  $150  each, 
mstead  of  $3,200.  And  a 2000  Ford 
Crown  Victoria  was  snatched  up  for 
$4,500  by  Ward,  who  drove  two  hours  to  a 


West  Virginia  car  auedon.  The  same  model 
with  the  same  mileage  would  have  cost 
$7,000  from  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administradon. 

“He  does  quite  a bit  with  his  budget,” 
said  Richard  Homer,  a sergeant  with  the 
neighbonng  North  Franklin  Township 
Pobce  Department 

On  a trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  recendy 
for  a conference.  Ward  scoured  the  Web 
for  a better  deal  on  a hotel  room  than  the 
$109  government  rate.  He  found  one,  at 
the  same  hotel,  for  $68. 

Last  year,  he  doubled  his  department’s 
budget  with  five  grants  for  equipment  and 
training  worth  $90,000. 

Oh,  and  the  department’s  Internet 
service  is  free  through  a Nadonal  Center 
for  Rural  Law  Enforcement  program  that 
Ward  discovered. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Assoaarion  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  Even  if 
Congress  restores  funding  at  2005  levels  to 
those  programs  targeted  for  tlurJi»atioi»,  he 
told  The  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.)  Times  Leader, 
“the  number  is  soil  only  going  to  be  about 
half  of  what  law  enforcement  received  just 
three  years  earber.” 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Corpus 
Chnst,  Texas,  Pobce  Department  has 
received  more  than  $1  milbon  m Local  Law 
Enforcement  Block  Grants.  It  has  spbt  each 
year’s  funding  with  Nueces  County  since 
2003-  This  year,  the  department  is  expecting 
$300,000. 

The  pobce  department  had  planned  to 
use  the  money  to  purchase  a hostage 
negotiation  phone,  and  a water  tank  bullet 
capture  system  which  would  provide  better 
safet)’  for  balbsdc  technicians  than  the 
cotton  tank  they  arc  using,  Cmdr.  Bnan 
Uhler  told  The  Corpus  Chrisii  Ca'ler-Times. 

In  Tulsa,  a $375,000  grant  earmarked  to 
pay  salanes  for  three  new  school  resource 
officers  for  three  years  wiU  be  ebminated,  as 
will  another  one  for  $250,000  that  has  been 
used  by  the  department  to  fund  services  for 
children  found  m homes  with  methamphet- 
amine  labs.  That  one  expires  on  .Aug.  31. 

“We  would  be  really  hurting  if  we  di-dn’t 
have  federal  money,  and,  obviously,  our 
budget  is  tight  the  last  few  years,”  said  Cpl. 
Art  Surratt,  the  agenq’’s  grant  coordmator. 

If  Tulsa  loses  its  federal  funding,  he  told 
The  Tulsa  World,  the  department  would  look 
for  other  grants  that  would  keep  its  school 
resource  officers. 

“If  they  were  to  pull  the  school  resource 
officers  and  put  them  back  in  a beat,  the 
field  officers  would  notice  it,”  said  Capt.  Enc 
Dalgbesh.  "The  schools  would  notice  it,  and 
the  division  as  a whole  would  notice  it.” 

Another  source  of  federal  funding  that 
may  dry  up  is  the  High  Intensity  Drug 
Trafficking  Area  (HIDTA)  program. 

In  the  West  Virginia  counties  of 
Kanawha  and  Putnam,  a HIDTA  grant  and  a 
Justice  Assistance  grant  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  budget  for  the 
Metropobtan  Drug  Enforcement  Network 


Te^in.  The  18-member  unit  docs  most  of 
tl<e  metharnphetamine  lab  cleanups  in  the 
region. 

Without  federal  money,  the  MDENT,  as 
It  IS  known,  would  lose  86  percent  of  its 
funding,  said  Kanavdia  County  Sgt.  Steve 
Walker.  Right  now,  the  grants  provide 
$500,000  of  the  $600,000  budgeted  for  the 
county’s  operation. 

“The  Metro  Drug  Umt  as  it’s  now  known 
won’t  be  around,”  Walker  told  The  Charles- 
ton Gazette. 

Houston  also  stands  to  lose  a $3  milbon  a 
year  grant  from  the  HIDTA  program.  An 
additional  $7  milbon  is  distributed  to  the  16- 
county  Greater  Houston  region.  . Said  Chief 
Harold  Hurtt:  “Losing  this  influential  and 
successful  program  will  unnecessarily  weaken 
and  compromise  our  sustained  attack  on  the 
supply  of  drugs.” 

The  Bush  administration’s  budgetary 
choppmg  block  also  targets  the  Juvenile 
.Accountabibty  Block  Grant  program,  which 


provided  $54  milbon  to  the  nation’s  prosecu- 
tors this  year  to  help  them  address  gang, 
violence  and  drug  issues.  Also  eliminated  is 
$412  milbon  from  education,  after-school 
and  family  support  programs  that  help 
children  stay  away  from  gangs. 

In  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C.,  a Gang 
Intelbgence  Unit  could  lose  $39,000  for  a 
program  that  targets  youths  already  m gangs 
or  those  looking  for  a way  out  of  that  bfe. 

“Surpnsmgly,  the  president’s  budget  calls 
for  the  ebnunation  of  many  important  youth 
violence  and  gang  prevention  programs,” 
said  Representative  Diane  E.  Watson  (D.- 
Cabf),  a member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus. 

In  Maine,  COPS  grants  that  help  pay  for 
496  officers  in  local  departments  would  be 
cut  by  80  percent.  The  state  would  also  lose 
funding  for  child  and  juvenile  programs  that 
will  help  prevent  future  crime  waves,  pobce 
and  prosecutors  maintamed  m a report 
released  in  March. 
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Prints  of  darkness: 


Digital  fingerprints  are  called  into  question 


Continued  from  Page  1 
make  whatever  changes  you  want  with  a 
’ digital  image  as  long  as  ifs  roughly  the 
'equivalent  of  what  you  would  do  with  your 
television  set,”  Cherry  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  "You  make 
the  bnghtness  dark,  contrast,  whatever. . . but 
anything  beyond  that  are  changes  you 
shouldn’t  make,”  he  said. 

Fingerprint  analysis  has  come  under 
closer  scrutiny  in  the  past  several  years  than 
at  any  time  m the  centur}'  or  so  since  it 
became  widely  used  by  law  enforcement  and 
accepted  in  the  courts. 

In  2002,  a Semor  U.S.  District  Judge  in 
Philadelphia,  Lewis  Pollack,  ruled  that  expert 
testimony  on  fingerprints  did  not  meet 
standards  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
under  its  1999  ruling  in  Daubert  v.  Merrill 
Dow  Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  Pollack  subse- 
quently reversed  his  decision. 

One  year  later,  a Broward  County,  Fla., 
jury  acquitted  a man  of  murder  in  one  of  the 
first  successful  challenges  to  digital  finger- 
printing in  the  country. 

Victor  Reyes  had  been  accused  of  the 
1996  murder  of  Henry  Guzman.  Among 
other  pieces  of  evidence,  shenff’s  investiga- 
tors recovered  duct  tape  that  had  been  used 
to  bind  the  plasdc  wrapped  around  the 
victim’s  body.  Latent  print  examiners  at  the 
time  declared  the  six  fingerprints  bfted  from 
it  to  be  of  no  value. 

In  2001,  a forensic  analyst  from  the 
shenff’s  department’s  digital-imaging  lab 
enhanced  the  prints  using  a software 
program  called  PC  Pros  MoreHits  along 
with  Adobe  Photoshop.  Using  a technique 


common  to  traditional  photography  called 
“dodge  and  bum,”  what  was  previously 
unusable  suddenly  became  identifiable.  A 
positive  match  was  made  on  one  of  the 
enhanced  images  to  Reyes’  left  palm. 

Jurors,  however,  said  they  had  sigruficant 
concerns  about  the  technology.  “The  makers 
of  the  (Adobe]  software  dropped  the  ball  ui 
not  providing  a digital  record  of  every  action 
appbed  to  the  image,”  said  jury  foreman 
Richard  Morns,  who  also  happens  to  wnte 
computer-imaging  software  for  a bvmg. 

That  is  where  MoreHits  comes  in. 
Developed  by  Erik  Berg,  a forensic  expert 
with  the  Tacoma  Pobce  Department,  the 
software  is  integrated  with  Adobe  so  that  a 
log  can  be  kept  of  all  the  changes  techni- 
cians make  m enhancing  the  image.  The 
program  is  used  by  some  150  local,  state, 
federal  and  foreign  law  enforcement 
agencies,  accordmg  to  The  Tnbune. 

“It  turned  out  in  the  [Reyes]  case  that 
MoreHits  was  a log  file,  but  it  wasn’t  even  a 
secure  log  file,”  said  Sunon  Cole,  an  expert 
on  fingerprint  evidence,  in  an  interview  with 
LEN.  “In  other  words,  anyone  could  just  go 
in  and  retype  things.  It  made  you  wonder 
what  this  program  was  offering.  If  it’s 
offering  a secure  chain  of  custody,  you’d 
expect  it  would  have  some  kind  of  security 
to  It  and  It  didn’t  even  have  that.” 

Even  the  FBI  was  forced  to  apologize  m 
2004  when  it  mistakenly  Linked  an  Oregon 
attorney  to  a fingerprint  found  at  the  scene 
of  the  Madrid  tram  bombings  last  March. 
Although  the  bureau  miDally  blamed  the 
mistake  on  the  quabty  of  the  digital  print 
forwarded  by  the  Spanish  National  Pobce,  an 


The  secret  life  of  cops 


Retired  New  York  City  detectives  Stephen  Caracappa  (I.)  and  Louis  Eppolito» 
seen  here  in  the  1980’s  in  a Brooklyn  precinct  squad  room,  were  indicted  in 
Las  Vegas  March  10  on  charges  that  they  were  involved  in  eight  gangland 
murders,  drug  distribution,  money  laundering  and  other  crimes  while  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Lucchese  organized-crime  family  for  nearly  a decade. 
Authorities  said  the  pair,  while  still  with  the  NYPD,  were  paid  about  $4,000  a 
month  to  work  for  convicted  crime  boss  Anthony  (Gas  Pipe)  Casso, 


international  panel  concluded  that  the  pnnt 
was  fine.  FBI  fingerpnnt  analysts,  though, 
had  missed  several  “easily  observed”  details 
that  would  have  excluded  the  suspect, 
Brandon  Mayfield. 

According  to  Special  Agent  Ann  Todd  of 
the  bureau’s  fingerprmt  lab,  the  FBI  has 
assembled  eight  teams  of  forensic  scientists 
from  within  the  facUity  as  well  as  the  outside. 
“Their  task  is  to  methodically  mspect  ever>’ 
aspect  of  the  latent  fingerpnnt  process,  in  a 
scientific  manner,  to  mclude  examination  of 
digital  fingerprmt  images,”  she  told  LEN. 
“Thar  review  is  ongomg  at  this  time.” 

In  addition  to  the  "dodge  and  bum” 
technique,  analysts  also  use  plug-ms  to 
Adobe  called  transform  filters.  These  allow 
the  technician  to  identify  and  remove 
patterns  that  ate  overlaymg  the  image  and 
interfering  with  its  visibibty.  Analysts  m the 
Reyes  case  used  this  procedure  to  enhance 
the  palm  prmt. 

The  techmque  is  based  on  the  discovery 
of  a 17th  century  mathematiaan,  said 
Cherry.  Fast  Fourier  Transform,  as  the 
technique  is  called,  posits  that  if  there  are 
two  fingerprmts  on  top  of  one  another,  it 
should  be  possible,  at  least  m theory,  to 
remove  one  of  the  prmts  to  have  a look  at 
the  other  one.  But  given  the  overlappmg 


bnes  m such  an  image,  somethmg  might  end 
up  bemg  removed  which  should  not  have 
been,  he  said. 

“This  IS  really  the  parlance  of  scientists,” 
Cherry  told  LEN.  “Real  people  who  work 
with  microscopes  — this  is  their  world  And 
the  cabber  of  equipment  used  is  generally 
not  the  equipment  used  m law  enforcement," 
which  is  usually  consumer  grade,  he  said. 

But  Cherry  says  he  worncs  less  about  the 
impbcadons  that  maccurate  fingerprmts  hold 
Tor  cnmmal  justice  and  more  about  what 
they  hold  for  national  secimt)’. 

“This  is  the  backbone  of  our  homeland 
security  and  if  it’s  screwed  up,  it  means  our 
homeland  security  is  screwed  up,”  he  told 
LEN. 

Cherry  said  tlic  digital  image  of  the  latent 
fingerprmt  m the  Mayfield  case  could  have 
been  affected  by  the  momtor,  the  video  card 
or  the  operatmg  system.  The  exammer  could 
have  looked  at  an  image  at  an  FBI  location 
where  it  looked  as  if  the  prmt  matched  the 
suspect’s.  Later  on,  the  same  prmt  pulled  up 
on  a different  computer  showed  a different 
image.  It  would  have  been  obvious  that  the 
prmt  was  not  a match. 

“That’s  how  we’re  gomg  to  run  our 
national  secunty?”  Cherry  asked.  “No 
standards?” 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“This  is  the  backbone  of  our  homeland  security  and  if  it’s  screwed  up,  it  means 
our  homeland  security  is  screwed  up.” 

— Imaging  specialist  Michael  Cherry,  on  the  concerns  that  have  emerged  recent^  regarding 

the  accuracy  of  digital  fingerprints.  (Story,  Page  1.) 


